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troubled seas, cast up mire and dirt, and that the slime 
of civilization is first and always in evidence in the lands 
that we call uncivilized, the task and the burdens of 
civilization seem huge and the issue doubtful. That 
civilization, that good morals and religion will-win at last, 
we cannot doubt, but that all existing races and varieties 
of mankind will survive the process is by no means 
certain. Indeed, one cannot see how some of them can 
escape extermination in the future. 


st 


A DIFFICULTY that one always meets when he begins 
to criticise evil and denounce sinners is that the sinners 
neither know that they are condemned nor would care 
if they did, while the people whose co#”| ences are tender, 
and who are always a little in doubt whether they are 
hewing close to the straight line of rectitude or not, 
begin to confess that they are at fault, and condemn 
themselves for sins of which they are not guilty, and 
take to themselves the criticisms of those who often are 
not worthy to loose their shoe strings. ‘Those who are 
doing their utmost to fulfil the demands of the moral 
law are most conscious of their defects. The ideal of 
perfection arises before them more rapidly than their 
attainment. These tender consciences go sometimes 
with a weak will, but they often preside over the conduct 
of some of the wisest and strongest seekers after truth. 
The Apostle Paul has many modern successors who lead 
their fellows in righteousness, and confess as if they were 
sinners. 

Bd 


WE received last week, too late for publication, an 
earnest appeal to Unitarians to give promptly and gen- 
erously to the fund of $150,000 now asked for in behalf of 
the Ainerican Unitarian Association. We could not have 
printed the letter because it was anonymous, and every 
discreet editor must have the names of his correspondents 
as a guarantee of good faith. But, as the appeal was sin- 
cere, and the name was evidently omitted through 
modesty, we give the gist of the letter. The writer had 
heard Rev. Paul R. Frothingham preach an impressive 
sermon on the previous Sunday preparatory to the col- 
lection for the benefit of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion which was to follow on the next Sunday. The writer 
believes that, if other ministers should make similar 
appeals with such impressive sincerity as Mr. Frothing- 
ham did, the money would quickly be raised. ‘The cause 


is so worthy that the writer believes that it needs only to. 


be properly presented to draw out an instant response 
from the people in our churches. We have no doubt of 
the truth of this statement, and are glad to put it on file, 
although we do not know who made it. 


& 


THE deacon has become a problem in many churches. 
The Springfield Republican calls attention to the fact 
that few of the younger men in any community now are 
willing to take the title and the responsibilities which have 
hitherto been connected with the office of deacon. In 
the old times this was a title of honor which, conferred by 
a church, was in the case of worthy citizens of due age 
adopted by the community. The deacon, the squire, 
and the parson were public characters known by their 
titles and honored for their virtues. Now, to accept 
the office does not make one a candidate for popular 
esteemand honor. In some cases the title of deacon has 
quietly been dropped and a pastoral committee appointed. 
On this men are willing to serve who would not take the 
old office. Men and women are willing to serve on com- 
mittees or as trustees, but to accept the office of deacon 
is something like being set apart as a pastor or preacher, 
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and seems to involve some special fitness and profession 
on the part of the candidate not required of a plain com-_ 
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mitteeman. 
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In discussing the danger of the common communion 
cup, an Episcopalian says that the clergy are notoriously 
among the best risks in life insurance. But a priest of 
the Episcopal Church is directed in the rubric to see that 
the bread and wine consecrated are all consumed, and 
commonly so carefully estimates the amount to be 
consecrated that he is able alone to consume the wine 
that is left. He says, ‘‘The priest therefore drinks the 
dregs of the common cup after perhaps hundreds have 
been communicated.” He thinks that this shows that 
the danger from germs in the use of the common cup 
is so small that it can be neglected. 


# 


We hear young people talk as if this were a period 
of peculiar moral stress and change; but, compared 
with the middle of the nineteenth century, this is a 
peaceful epoch, almost too quiet to be interesting. In 
the middle of the last century there was not a town 
in the country that was not invaded by new and 
strange ideas concerning medicine, the water cure, phre- 
nology, spiritualism, Fourierism, the Washingtonian 
temperance movement, the Second Advent of Christ, 
the abolition of slavery, and sympathy with the move- 
ments which in Europe shook, changed, or overthrew 
every established government. Theological contro- 
versy was fierce, political antagonisms were deadly, 
Satan was a real personage, and the anathema of the 
Church carried with it consequences which would now 


seem incredible. 
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Ir any one thinks that religion is a worn-out topic, 
and no longer interests intelligent people, let him 
meddle with a few religious questions, and see what 
comes of it. Let him try to get a recognition of 
Christianity into the Constitution, or to abolish religious 
services in the Senate and House of Representatives at 
Washington, or to change the articles of religion in the 
Anglican Church, and he will find that no hornet’s 
nest could furnish more active assailants than will soon 
be buzzing about his ears and threatening not only 
his peace of mind, but his social welfare and _ political 
prosperity. No bishop can be appointed without the 
consent of the King of England, and no change in the 


prayer-book can be made without his permission. Let — 


some one try to drop a few sentences that nobody now 
believes, and see what will come of it. 


Why Unitarian ? 


Probably no broad-minded Unitarian thinks for a 
moment’ that the present title and description of the 
Unitarian movement will be perpetuated during all time. 
We hope for better things. At the close of the twentieth 
century it is probable that the number of religious sects 
in the United States will be reduced by at least one-half, 
and that some distinctive names like Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian will be 
given up. 
It certainly will not be the Roman Catholic Church or 
any Protestant denomination swallowing up all the rest. 
There will be new movements, new unions and combina- 
tions, and new denominations to match. It would be a 
vain ambition to suppose that religion in America in the 
year 2000 will be denominated by either the word ‘“Uni- 
tarian”’ or ‘‘Catholic.” 


What will take their places no man can tell. © 
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_ There are two practical reasons why we now stand apart 
under a denominational title with a distinct and sepa- 
rate organization, which ought to be evident to the most 
illogical mind. First, taking us all together, just as we 
are and for what we are, no other organization will 
either receive us or even admit our right to be. There 
are individuals in all the churches who favor us. There 
are now and then churches and non-denominational 
organizations that will admit us to fellowship. But 
even such a man as Reginald J. Campbell, who by his 
preaching in London is turning the theological world of 
England upside down, wishes it distinctly to be under- 
stood that he is not a Unitarian. Advocates of what 
is called the new theology constantly go out of their 
way to show that there is in Unitarianism that with 
which they cannot sympathize and work. Second, the 
Unitarians as a body have accepted and are ready to 
defend propositions concerning the natural origin of relig- 


_ ion and its sanctions which are accepted by no other body 


or even by a majority of the members of any one organiza- 
tion. The liberal churchesthat are nearest to us could not 
carry a majority vote of all their members for a motion to 
adopt the Unitarian attitude. This being the case, if 
Unitarians were to retire, there would be no body of relig- 
ious people ready, as a whole, to welcome the fresh revela- 
tions of truth which are coming to members of all 
churches, called the new theology by some and the old 
heresy by others. For the sake of the liberal souls that 
are struggling with the creeds, we need to stand outside 
the lines and make their heresy respectable, although 
they do not thank us for the service which makes their 
independence possible. 

_We do not need to go into any discussion of doctrines 
to show what our position is. It is so well understood 
by the general public that, whenever in any of the churches 
a man begins to think for himself, to claim the right of 
private judgment without regard to the authority of 
a book, a creed, or a church, when he begins to assert that 
man is a religious being, that the spirit of all truth has 
been revealing itself to all men, in all ages, and in all relig- 
ions, and that Christianity is only one of the nobler relig- 
ions and Jesus the first among many brethren, who has 
shown the way into the temple where God the Spirit is 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth,—when these and 
similar declarations are made, those who point the finger 
of scorn at him say, ‘‘Behold a Unitarian!’ Often to 
the victim of such animadversion the information is new 
and startling. 

We could make a very long list of the men who are now 
among our leaders in Boston, Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, and other cities who, 
because of their alleged heresies and their kinship to 
Unitarians, left their places and went out, not knowing 
whither they should go, but found a welcome, a home, 
a platform and a salary (not obtainable elsewhere) in 
the Unitarian Church. If for nothing else than to furnish 
for these men and women a fireside, a warm welcome, 
and a new opportunity to work for human welfare and 
progress in the pulpit and in the church, it would pay 
a thousand times over all it cost to keep the Unitarian 
body in good working order. The Unitarian, with 
serene confidence, repeats the words of Paul,—'‘This I 
confess unto you, that after the manner which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.” He knows, 
however, that, before the inevitable union of all liberal 
forces comes, the lines are to be drawn still more sharply 
between the extremes of orthodoxy and the liberal forms 
of thought which are increasingly influential in all ortho- 
dox churches. By and by things will happen, but for the 
present let every man stand to his post and do the best 
he knows for that which to him represents truth and 
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righteousness in their simplest and most attractive forms. 
And, also, let our people out of their abundance give to 
our missionary societies the money they need to maintain 
the work they are doing for the churches. The $150,000 
asked for in the name of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is but a small tribute to lay upon those who are in- 
terested in the spread of pure religion and perfect liberty. 


Lent. 


When fast days have been considered by Unitarians, 
the passages of Scripture which have come most readily 
to their lips were such as these: ‘‘Is it such a fast that I 
have chosen, a day for a man to afflict his soul?” and the 
great sayings of the prophet Isaiah which follow his ques- 
tioning. The Christian year with its festivals and fast- 
ings may and often has become a sterile round of observ- 
ance which did not tend to the increase of brotherly love, 
the doing of justice, and the showing of mercy to one’s 
fellows. All non-conformists in England and America 
who gave up the established usages of the Catholic and 
Anglican churches founda great comfort in the sayings of 
the prophets who, in the great days of Israel, protested 
against altars and sacrifices, and all forms of worship 
which came between the soul and its Maker. 

But, as old feuas die out and ancient protests are for- 
gotten, some things come back in common use not be- 
cause they are oraained by the powers that be, but be- 
cause they serve the purposes of those who would enjoy 
the freeaom of the truth. In the whirl of modern life, 
with the excessive demands made upon all people who 
yield to the demands of society, and are burdened with 
many engagements, even an artificial break in the round 
of aaily work and pleasure has its advantages. Quiet 
meditation, the scrutiny of one’s internal resources, time 
to take account of spiritual forces and the tendencies 
of one’s life, may bring needed rest and restoration. It 
is well sometimes to take the advice of George Herbert, 
and tumble up and down the contents of the chest in 
which our spiritual treasures are stored, to see what we 
find there, and get ready for new adventures in the art 
of living well. 

The great difference between the West and the East is 
the difference between action and contemplation. An 
accomplished Japanese diplomat, accustomed to all the 
highly prized enjoyments of social life in Europe, declared, 
as the result of his experience, that it did not pay. He 
much preferred the retirement of a garden in Japan 
where he could do as he pleased, with no temptation to 
enter the social whirl which in the West plays so large 
a part in what we call civilization. 

When we remember that most of the great original 
discoveries in science, in mathematics, in philosophy, 
and that all the great religions, including our own, had 
their origin in Asia, we must admit that something can be 
said in favor of a mode of life which tends to meditation, 
to thoughtfulness, and to a quiet valuation of the things 
that enter into our lives. Less activity and action of a 
better quality would improve the social life of America ; 
and Heaven knows, if we do not, that the need of improve- 
ment is great! One of the beatitudes much in favor in 
our time reads thus, “Blessed are the hustlers, for they 
shall get there.” But watch the hustlers. Their rdle 
is very much like that of the wicked who in the old time 
flourished like the green bay-tree, and then were not. 
One who has seen a generation of hustlers pass across the 
stage with much noise and superficial activity, and has 
seen them disappear as quickly as they came, learns to 
respect the more slowly moving men and women who 
stay at their work, and are found when they are 
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wanted, spiritual forces ready for every good word and 
work. 

In Massachusetts, Fast Day has given place to Patriot’s 
Day. Because the day of fasting had evidently lost its 
meaning, and had become a day of pleasure-seeking it 
was decreed by the civil authorities that no call to fast 
should henceforth be issued. It is evident that in this 
country the stern demands of the Church must be re- 
laxed lest those who are exhorted to fasting and prayer 
substitute for them feasting and pleasure-seeking. More 
and more in the future, fasting and feasting must be a 
matter of choice. When all are set free, and each does 
that which is most edifying, it will probably happen that 
the Lenten season will have more general observance. 
Those who are overwearied with the gayeties of the 
year will be glad to calla truce, when all shall agree that 
they will be neither hosts nor guests, and will for a season 
set aside the routine of social observance. A resting- 
time, not enforced, but agreed upon, gives leisure for the 
domestic affections which are often stinted and stunted 
in the round of daily affairs. It would also give what 
everybody needs,—time for solitary thought concerning 
the events and duties of our time which call upon every 
one for action. We get feverish and excited in the end- 
less talk and hustle of the day, and often act, not because 
we are convinced by our own judgment and from sense of 
duty, but because we are in the stream and are shouting 
with the mob. 


See ar neve 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


On New Ground. 


When young men from our churches go away to begin 
their independent life in some region where there is no 
Unitarian church, they sometimes surrender all interest 
in religion, and sometimes in despair try to make the best 
of a neighboring church which shows a little breadth of 
spirit. But now and then such a man says to himself, 
‘‘Why cannot I bring into existence a Unitarian Church 
to benefit this city as well as myself?” 

This nobler, more courageous course was the one chosen 
by Mr. George N. Shorey, who upon his graduation in 
law left his New England home to carve out his fortune 
in Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Shorey first studied his chosen 
city, and found it great, progressive, and destined to 
still mightier importance. He then studied his fellow- 
men, and found among them so many of liberal views 
that his-hopes rose high as to what could be done by a 
liberal church in such a community. ‘The next step was 
to open correspondence with the officers of the Associa- 
tion; and the thing was done! 

This last jump may seem a trifle wide, but let us look 
at the facts. Last November it became possible to begin 
work in Birmingham. In deference to Mr. Shorey’s 
opinion that the first step should be to test the situation 
without definite thought of organizing a society, Rev. 
Charles I. Billings was commissioned to spend the month 
of November preaching and lecturing in Birmingham 
and the neighborhood. ‘The personality and preaching 
of Mr. Billings attracted attention, and the attendance 
upon his services, while not so large as had been hoped 
for, was large enough to justify the sending of Rev. 
Edward G. Spencer for a second inonth’s work. ‘Thus the 
movement was successfully brought to the 1st of January. 

Next we were able to secure, what is so much to be 
desired in all Southern work, the services of a Southern- 
born minister, in this case Rev. D. C. Limbaugh. Be- 
ginning January 1 with the idea of staying but a month, 
Mr. Limbaugh soon won.the confidence of the people, and 
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they have prevailed upon him to remain with them until 
May. On February 17 a congregation of fifty assembled — 
to listen to my message with the true Unitarian atten- — 
tiveness. Nearly all remained after the service to receive 
information about the practical working of our body. 
I was preceded by-one day in arriving at Birmingham by 
the enterprising officers of the National Alliance, Miss 
Low and Mrs. Peterson, and they so inspired the ladies 
they met that on February 18 a Branch Alliance was 
organized. 

I spent the 21st of February in Montgomery, Ala. — 
Upon being introduced to me in the Birmingham station, 
and learning my destination, a prominent Presbyterian 
minister of Birmingham said, ‘‘Oh, you can’t do any 
harm in Montgomery!” My jocose brother meant to 
say that Montgomery is a typical conservative city of 
the olden time, slow in business, set in its ways and views, 
and not eager to investigate new influences,—a city per- 
fectly impregnable against what he deemed heresy. Such 
a community it indeed seems to be, yet Montgomery 
holds in its heart the ancient State Capitol, has a beau- 
tiful Carnegie library and a considerable population. 
And there have been found a few souls to whom our teach- 
ing brings light. 

In November Mr. Billings preached there to a congre- 
gation of twenty what was probably the first Unitarian — 
sermon ever delivered in Montgomery. A group of some 
fifteen persons caine out in answer to a single notice in 
the newspaper to hear me. They seemed profoundly 
interested in the good news I advanced. I was particu- 
larly drawn to a little group of young workingmen, a 
clerk, a telegrapher, a printer, etc., whose significant 
glances at one another as I talked on revealed the sym- 
pathy with which they listened. They have abandoned 
the old systems of theology, but they need still the older 
joy of worship, and none can give this to them save the 
liberal church. 

If a hasty visit to Montgomery can summon forth 
fifteen such persons, a period of careful pastoral work 
would discover a hundred and more, and, when the new 
society in Birmingham is able to settle a permanent. 
pastor, he should give much attention to the develop- 
ment of a preaching station in Montgomery, only one 
hundred miles away. The situation in these Alabama 
cities is a harbinger of the new day when at last our 
spirit shall reach every corner of the South with its free- 
dom, its progressiveness, and its reverence. 

After careful investigation of all the conditions I think 
that we have come to Birmingham to stay. I predict 
the steady growth of a strong society with the early erec- 
tion of a church building. At present services are being 
held in a small and otherwise unused building, which 
was once a private school. It is well located and reason- 
ably convenient for our work. And now right over my 
signature I wish to give a bare hint of my gratitude for 
the gracious and thoughtful hospitality of Gen. and Mrs. 
Rucker. CHARLES E. St. JoHN. 


Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee appointed at the last 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
will be glad to receive suggestions as to names of persons 
suitable to fill the positions rendered vacant at the annual 
meeting in May, 1904, under the by-laws to be found on 
page 53 of the Unitarian Year Book. ‘There are to be 
chosen the general officers and six directors as follows: 
four from the New England States, one from the Middle 
and Southern States, and one from the Western States 
and Pacific Coast. In addition the Nominating Commit- 
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of a Nominating Committee for 1908. 
_ Any suggestions should be handed at once to any 
member of the Committee or mailed to the secretary. 


GEORGE PEIRCE, Chairman, Brookline, Mass. 
FRED H. Nazro, Boston, Mass. 

BENJAMIN A. GoopRIDGE, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
GrorGcE A. THAyER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EpwIn J. Lewis, Jr., Sec’y., 9 Park St., Boston. 


Current Topics. 


As the time for the next Presidential campaign draws 
nearer, it is increasingly apparent that the utmost polit- 
ical and personal pressure will be exerted upon President 
Roosevelt to induce him to abandon the attitude which 
he defined at the close of the last campaign, when he 
announced that under no circumstances would he again 
accept the chief magistracy of the nation. It is pointed 
out by Republican leaders that the next nominee of the 
Democratic party, in the light of the most recent expres- 
sions of sentiment within that party, will be William J. 
Bryan, and that of all the men whose names have been 
mentioned as possible candidates for the Republican 
nomination next year Theodore Roosevelt is best fitted 


* to conduct a successful campaign against the personality 


and theories of Mr. Bryan. It is argued by the advo- 
cates of the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt that, despite 
his after-election pledge, it is the President’s plain duty 
to his party and to his country to permit his name to be 
placed at the head of the Republican ticket once more. 


Sd 


A SWEEPING project to bring about reforms in the 
management of the life insurance companies of New 
Jersey is outlined in a report submitted on March 6 by 
the select committee of the State Senate, which was ap- 
pointed more than a year ago to investigate conditions. 
In brief, the committee’s report recommends the re- 
striction of child insurance, greater publicity in regard 
to the affairs of the companies, the examination of the 
accounts of the companies at least once in three years 
by State authority, the prohibition of contributions to 
political campaigns, and an annual accounting to policy 
holders. The findings in the report are aimed especially 
at the Prudentiat Insurance Company of America, of 
which the president, John F. Dryden, recently withdrew 
his candidacy for re-election to the United States Senate 
after it had become apparent that he was confronted with 
vigorous opposition in the legislature. 


wt 


A PLAN for an adjustment of the controversy between 
the railroads and the administration was presented in 
an interview on March 7 by E. H. Harriman, president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, who was recently inter- 
rogated by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
inwardness of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific merger. 
In deploring the agitation for further restrictions upon 
the railroads, Mr. Harriman said: ‘‘If we had all met on 
common ground and co-operated for our mutual benefit, 
nobody would be worrying over the situation as it is 
to-day. We all made a mistake in this. I realize the 
mistake, and I am of the opinion that the Administration 
at Washington is beginning to realize that it has been a 
little radical toward the railroads. ... We men at the 
head of the great corporations, on our part, are coming 
to a better understanding of what the government expects 
of us. We are beginning to get the point of view of the 
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administration. We feel that we are now, all of us,— 
the public, the government, and the railways,—on a 
common ground where we can deal with each other in 
the right spirit.” 

s 


A NOTABLE contribution to the pending discussion of 
the problem of athletics in the higher institutions of 
learning is made by President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University in his annual report, which was pre- 
sented to the Board of Overseers last week. After re- 
viewing the reforms in the game of football that were 
brought about ‘‘by the new rules, extorted last year from 
its creators and managers by the pressure of public 
opinion,’ Dr. Eliot concludes: ‘‘The spirit of the game, 
however, remains essentially the same. It is properly 
described by the adjective ‘fierce,’ a term which is com- 
monly applied to the game by its advocates. It, there- 
fore, remains an undesirable game for gentlemen to play 
or for multitudes of spectators to watch. No game is 
fit for college uses in which men are often so knocked 
or crushed into insensibility or immobility that it is a 
question whether by the application of water and stim- 
ulants they can be brought to and enabled to go on 
playing.”’ 

& 

AN extraordinary situation has been brought about 
in the State capitol at Albany by the sharp division of 
opinion between Gov. Hughes and the legislature on the 
question of the better control of public utilities by State 
authorities. It had been predicted that the ‘Public 
Utilities’’ bill, presented to the legislature at the gover- 
nor’s instance, is doomed to defeat as a result of corpo- 
rate opposition operating through the upper branch 
of the legislature, which, like the Assembly, is under 
Republican control. At the head and front of the cor- 
porate opposition has been counted the traction inter- 
ests in New York City known as the Interborough- 
Metropolitan Company, to the presidency of which 
Theodore P. Shonts was recently called from the chair- 
manship of the Panama Canal Commission, with the 
cordial approval of President Roosevelt. A new ele- 
ment was introduced into the contest at the beginning 
of the week, when Mr. Shonts issued a statement an- 
nouncing that the corporate powers of which he is the 
head will not oppose the measure urged upon the legis- 
lature by Mr. Hughes. 

ad 


AFTER a spectacular contest, in the course of which 
feminine advocates of woman suffrage had repeated con- 
flicts with the London police, the Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment Bill was definitely put off for the session by the 
House of Commons on March 8, when a vote on the 
measure was avoided by a parliamentary manoeuvre. 
Before the sitting closed, however, the premier, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, had declared himself as person- 
ally in favor of the enfranchisement of women. Dur- 
ing the debate extraordinary measures had been taken 
to prevent an invasion of the building by women agi- 
tators, and only such persons were admitted to the gal- 
lery of whose self-control the police could assure them- 
selves. The bill, which was practically defeated, pro- 
vides that women shall have the franchise on the same 
terms upon which it is now granted to men. Its sup- 
porters claim to have received assurances from 430 mem- 
bers that they would vote for its passage. 


vt 
THE unrest in Persia, where the recently constituted 


parliament is demanding a radical overhauling of the 
administrative system, is causing grave uneasiness at 
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London and St. Petersburg, the two capitals }that would 
be most immediately involved in any possible upheaval 
at Teheran. A discreet communique from the British 
. Foreign Office conveys a suggestion that Great Britain 
and Russia have reached an agreement on joint action 
should the condition of the country reach a critical stage. 
Under the terms of this agreement, to Russia would be 
intrusted the task of forwarding troops to the assistance 
of the new Shah, while Great Britain would carry out 
her part in the pacification of the country by sending 
warships to Persian Gulf ports. 


Brevities. 


Whether education shall increase virtue or not depends 
upon the kind of education that one receives. 


This column is reserved for impersonal comment and is 
not intended for business or other notices of any kind. 


It is not possible for our imagination to exaggerate 
the sufferings endured by millions in Russia and China 
under stress of famine and disease. 


All attempts to dispense with the family and sub- 
stitute for it other ways of meeting social needs begin 
to fail as soon as they are made public. 


Should anything be printed for the general reader which 
could not properly be made the subject of conversation 
among ladies and gentlemen in a parlor? 


When a congregation is thoroughly interested in a 
minister and his work, it is commonly interested in that 
which seems to him most important and desirable. 


A good proof that a minister lacks influence is fur- 
nished when he is afraid to teach doctrine or push 
denominational interests because the people will not 
like it. 

A curious question is raised by some Catholics as to 
whether, if Mars were inhabited, it would affect our 
belief in the Christian religion and the doctrine of the 
atonement. 


Many of the subjects which now excite great popular 
interest will be forgotten a generation hence; but, since 
the Civil War, the makers of heaclines have never had an 
easier task than now. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Swedenborg’s Visions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 


In a recent issue one editorial ‘‘brevity’’ begins, 
‘‘Swedenborg, the seer, visited the planets.’’ Are you 
not mistaken? Your remark is news to me. 


T. F. Wricut. 
Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

[Dr. Wright is Dean of the Swedenborgian School at 
Cambridge, Mass., and is an authority on the subject. 
The full text of our brevity was: ‘‘Swedenborg, the seer, 
visited the planets. How did it happen that he did not 
include in his round Uranus and Neptune, which had 
not then been discovered? Could he not find them until 
some one else discovered them?’ The statement was 
carelessly made (with no attempt to verify it) as a quota- 
tion from Dr, E. H. Sears. Looking, now, for the source 
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of our error, and not having at hand Swedenborg’s book 
on ‘“The Planets and Other Earths in the Universe,’ we 
turned to the nearest encyclopedia, and, by a curious 
coincidence, found this sentence, ‘‘Nor did he confine his 
intercourse to ghosts from earth, but extended it to souls 
from the moon and planets, with the unfortunate excep- 
tions of Uranus, Neptune, and the asteroids.” If this 
is correct, it would seem that our error consisted in saying 
that Swedenborg visited the other planets, instead of 
saying that, in his visions, souls from the other planets 
visited him, a difference which seems to us scarcely worth 
mentioning.—EDITOR. ] 


For the Christian Register. 


All Things are Yours. 


BY H. L. CHAPMAN. 


God looked upon his world, and saw ’twas good, ’twas great: 
Rejoice, rejoice, oh man, in that which I create; 

For thee, this earth with all its rich supplies, 

Delve, soar, seek, find, and after that the skies! 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


This article is intended to be the first of a series of 
nine upon the great Modern Liberal Movement in Relig- 
ion, as it appears in different forms and under different 
names in some of the leading countries of the world. The 
purpose is to have one of the articles appear in each third 
number of the Christian Register, thus completing the 
series in August, a month or so before the Boston meet- 
ing of the International Liberal Religious Congress. 

The articles will treat of liberal religion in Italy and 
Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, Holland, France, Great 
Britain, Japan, and India. The series has been suggested 
by the Boston Congress, and it is hoped that the articles 
may do a little to increase the public interest in the Con- 
gress, since it is expected that representatives of all the 
countries treated in the series will be represented at the 
Boston meeting, and by men of some distinction as liberal 
religious leaders. 

The writer has visited all the countries of which he 
writes except Hungary and Japan, and most of them 
several times. With Great Britain he has had a par- 
ticularly close connection. Of course articles so brief as 
these must necessarily be can give only a glance at the 
large subjects which they discuss, yet they will aim to 
give as correct an idea as possible within the space allotted 
of the present condition of liberal religion in each country, 
its forms of manifestation, its numbers of adherents, its 
leaders and its influence; also its history in the past, 
the sources from which it arose, and the difficulties it has 
had to overcome; and, finally, the relation it bears to 
liberal religion in other lands and times. 

Most of the articles in the series upon which we are 
entering will deal with forms of liberal Christianity. In 
every land of Christendom the liberal spirit is moving in 
a greater or less degree. The Roman Catholic Church 
feels it stirring in a hundred different directions, and is 
deeply troubled by it, as we shall see in the articles to 
come. Even the Russian Church is fast losing its old 
security. But it is in Protestant lands, where education 
is most universal and intelligence is highest, that the old 
orthodox bondages are being most felt and resented, and 
the demand is greatest for a religion of spiritual freedom, 
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Nor is the spirit of progress, the spirit of the living God 
moving on the face of the waters of the world, confined 
to Christendom. Nearly all the great non-Christian re- 
ligions are feeling strangely the breath of a new life. ‘The 
very remarkable manifestations of this in India and Japan 
we shall trace later. There are other manifestations 
similar in their nature, and not without significance and 
promise, which we should find if we had time to search 
for them, in connection with Confucianism and Budd- 
hism in China, in connection with Buddhism in Siam, 
Burmah, and Ceylon, and in connection with Moham- 
medanism in Persia, Syria, Turkey, and the cotintries of 
Northern Africa. 

What is liberal religion? Liberalism in religion is a 
temper, an attitude of soul. The liberal is a man with 
an open mind, an inquiring spirit. He believes that 
truth is safe, and that the search for truth is safe. He 
trusts the veracity of reason. He trusts the soul. He 
finds the seat of authority within, in the reason and con- 
science. He believesin freedom. He believes that truth 
can be found only by methods of freedom. He believes 
that the soul can expand only in freedom. He believes 
in progress. He recognizes growth as the law of life. 
He has charity, tolerance. Nay, better than that, he 
has sympathy, respect for other men’s thought. 

Liberality is not license. Liberality and license are no 
more the same than love and lust are the same. The true 
liberal believes in liberty within law, and more complete 
and perfect because within law. 

Liberality is not indifference. Here men often mis- 
take. The difference between the liberal and the indif- 
ferent is this: A man who is a genuine liberal is liberal 
from conviction. The man who is indifferent is indiffer- 
ent from lack of conviction. Liberality is the result of 
belief,—belief in higher, truer, and larger things. It is 
sometimes taken for granted that, when men lose faith 
in orthodoxy, they become liberal. This is not necessarily 
the case at all. Men may be neither orthodox nor liberal, 
but mere indifferents. That is the condition of too many 
persons to-day. They are negative: they have let go 
the old, but they have not grasped any higher, larger, 
nobler new. 

True liberalism is able to see good in other forms of 
religion besides its own. ‘Thus it is charitable, even to 
those who are farthest removed in thought from itself. 

The true liberal is a builder. If he destroys, he will 
destroy as nature does, to build better. He will destroy. 
But it will be in faith and love, looking forward to the 
better things for the sake of which he destroys. 

Genuine religious liberalisin is receptivity, apprecia- 
tion, life. It is hope, it is faith, it is vision. It is the 
beating of the wings of the human spirit,—that spirit 
which has been too long cramped by creeds and ecclesias- 
tical fetters, the beating of its wings for a larger liberty— 
the liberty of ‘‘sons of God.’ It is the soul’s prayer for 
light,—light in place of the darkness of superstitution 
which has so long hung like a pall over the religious 
world. It is a thinking, growing age, putting away 
timidity and fear born of distrust,—a distrust of human 
nature, of truth, and of God, and daring to launch out 
upon new seas of faith, in search of new and larger lands 
for religion to dwell in. 

The liberal in religion cannot subscribe to creeds. 
Why? Because creeds are fetters upon the human mind. 
They arrest progress. They destroy the spirit of inquiry. 
They turn men’s eyes to the past, instead of to the 
future. They make growth difficult, if not impossible. 

The religious liberal cannot accept infallibility dog- 
mas, whether the infallibility be of book or Church or 

Why? For two reasons. First, not one of these 
claimed infallibilities is able to stand the test of investi- 
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gation. Every unprejudiced scholar who has given any 
attention at all to the sttbject knows this to be true. 
Second, infallibility doctrines are seriously evil in their 
effects. They shut eyes, they fetter minds. They make 
men mere “‘believers’’ instead of thinkers, blind accepters 
of what the supposed infallible authority declares instead 
of investigators, intellectual and moral weaklings instead 
of men of independent judgment and strength. They 
tyrannize over intellects and consciences. They face the 
world backward. They ignore the law of human growth 
and development. They take religious ideas of far past 
times, times of comparative ignorance, and set them up 
as standards for all time to come. Studying the history 
of Europe for the past five hundred years, it soon becomes 
evident that science, learning, and freedom have found 
no other such foes standing in the path of their advance 
as an infallible Bible, an infallible Church, and an infalli- 
ble pope. The religious liberal recognizes these facts. 
He is a liberal because he recognizes and acts upon them. 
When Jesus said, ‘“‘The truth shall make you free,’ 
“Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
“Our Father,’ he took his place in the world as a great 
teacher of liberal religion. And those were great utter- 
ances of liberal religion when Peter said, ‘“‘In every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him’; and when Paul said, ‘“‘God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth. ... He is not far from every one of us, for in 
him we live and move and have our being.”’ 

That great Hindu saint was a true liberal who said, 
‘The soul is its own witness: the soul is its own refuge.” 
Nanak, the prophet of the Sikhs, was not less a liberal 
when he wrote, ‘‘He alone is a Hindu whose heart is just, 
and he alone is a Mohammedan whose life is true.” 

Luther took the stand of a genuine religious liberal 
when he said to his accusers at the Diet of Worms: “If 
you do not convince me by the witness of the Scriptures 
or by conclusive arguments, I cannot and will not in any 
wise recant; for it is a perilous thing to act against one’s 
own conscience.” 

When Theodore Parker described his ideal church as 
‘“The Church Universal, whose shrine shall be the heart, 
whose creed shall be all truth, whose ritual shall be 
works of love and usefulness, whose profession of faith 
shall be the divine life, and whose constant aspiration 
shall be to be perfect as God,” it was a liberal church 
that he portrayed. 

When President Hyde of Bowdoin College last year 
submitted to a conference of Congregationalists in Maine 
‘‘a new platform for Christians,’ consisting of twenty-one 
“We wills” and not one ‘“‘We believe,’’—that is, a plat- 
forn. which was not a creed, but a covenant with one 
another to live an earnest Christian life,—it was an effort 
to bring that conference onto the basis of liberal re- 
ligion. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the great 
liberal movement of our time is not a thing unrelated to 
the past. It is rising to such wide-spread manifestation 
and such power in our time as the past has never known, 
but its beginnings were far back. In many ages and 
lands there have been individual souls who were nobly 
liberal, and in not a few lands and ages there have been 
religious movements of greater or less magnitude that 
manifested true liberality. 

The rise of Buddhism in India six centuries before 
Christ was distinctly a liberal religious movement. 
Buddha was India’s Luther. 

The rise of prophetism as portrayed in the Old Testa- 
ment had some narrow and intolerant features; but its 
face was to the future, its voice was ever for purer wor- 
ship and higher ethics, and, on the whole, it was liberal. 
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Jesus was a great liberal teacher and reformer. Chris- 
tianity at its inception was for more liberal than the 
Judaism from which it sprang. It was distinctly a lib- 
eral movement. 

The great Protestant Reformation in Germany in the 
sixteenth century, when we look into the heart of it, we 
see to have been really a liberal movement of vast and 
far-reaching import. To be sure the theology of Lutheran 
and his associates was in many respects orthodox enough. 
But to have brought men in Germany and in Europe to 
realize for the first time that every human soul stands 
face to face with God, and may deal with him direct, 
without the intervention of Church or priest, and to 
have given to the people the Bible in their own tongue, 
with the understanding that it is every man’s privilege 
not only to read it, but to exercise his own reason and 
judgment in its interpretation, was to plant a seed in 
the midst of Germany and Europe that could not fail 
sooner or later to bear a mighty harvest of liberal re- 
ligion. 

The true successors of Luther were not the reactionary 
men who immediately followed him, the men who clung 
to the forms of his theology, but the men of his spirit, the 
men of insight and foresight and daring, the men ahead 
of their time, who have arisen in ever greater numbers 
from his day to ours. 

The Reformation which Luther led finds its truest ful- 
filment in the great liberal religious movement of our 
time,—a movement, as we have seen, wide-spread, taking 
many forms and names, often unnamed, yet real, and 
every decade coming to fuller and more complete realiza- 
tion, every decade attracting wider attention, and every 
decade more and more clearly revealing itself as certain 
to bear a large part in shaping the future of Christianity, 
and of more than one of the other great religions of the 
world. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


God or Bethel. 


BY HENRY GOODWIN SMITH, D.D. 

Amos at the feast of Bethel is one of the most dramatic 
figures in religious history. An obscure Judean peasant, 
he entered the great festival of the northern kingdom 
and confronted the pompous priesthood, the proud 
courtiers of King Jeroboam, and the swaying, curious 
multitudes of Israel. Standing by the high altar of 
Bethel, he denounced, in the name of Jehovah, the 
popular, traditional worship of Jehovah. ‘‘Thus saith 
Jehovah: seek not Bethel, seek ye Me.” 

Seek God, and not Bethel. Seek the Living Spirit, 
and not form, convention, dogma, nor history. This 
abrupt antithesis—God, not Bethel—is much more sig- 
nificant for our day than Elijah’s great dilemma on 
Carmel, Jehovah, or Baal. Baal worship is not preva- 
lent now, either in Christendom or in heathenness; but 
Bethel’s altar is thronged with zealous votaries. Amos’s 
message is the clear command to seek the Holy One 
and turn away from holy things. God is Spirit, God is 
Person, God is present. Seek not the Bethel of the 
past. Seek not tradition nor creed nor ceremony. 
Seek not the place where our fathers found God nor the 
forms wherein they expressed their faith. Look not to 
the great assemblage nor to the priesthood nor to a 
church nor to a doctrine as the avenues to God. Open 
thine eyes. See him who formeth the mountains and 
maketh Orion and the Pleiades, who turneth the murk in- 
to the morning and darkeneth day into night. He who 
createth the winds, and declareth unto man his thoughts. 
Seek him directly. See God for thyself. Ask no other, 
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living or dead, to show thee his God. Seek God in thine 
own heart and live. 

This, the essential message of Amos, is the message of 
pure religion in all ages. Sorely now is needed this 
simple word in all its power. Its power lies in its sim- 
plicity, and the simplicity of real faith in God is the 
gospel, to be preached amid the perplexities and con- 
fusions and delusions of creeds. 

To the pious Israelite in the days of Amos, Bethel meant 
all that is meant to-day by orthodoxy, tradition, cere- 
monial, church, and public worship. Bethel was pre- 
eminently the holy place in Israel. There had Abraham 
builded his first altar in the land of promise. There 
had Jacob seen the angel throngs on the heavenly stair- 
way and received the promise of Jehovah’s guidance. 
There had the ark rested in the years after the conquest. 
There had Jeroboam established the national feasts and 
sacrifice, and throughout the history of Israel Bethel 
had been the centre of religious life and inspiration. 
‘‘Seek not Bethel.’ In these words Amos stung the 
deep instinct of loyalty to history. Amos challenged the 
past. He opposed the established order of things in 
Church and State. He stood alone,—alone with the 
God of the plummet, against the priesthood, against 
the royal prestige and power, against the popular devotion 
to the glittering cult of the calves of Bethel. 

The message of Amos was essentially the same as 
that which Jesus spake in sympathy to the woman at 
the well, and spake in sternness to the lawyers and scribes. 
It was the word in Paul’s free gospel to the circumcision 
and to the Judaizers in the Christian Church. It was 
the essence of Luther’s word, ‘‘Faith Alone,” against the 
formalism and intolerance of Rome. It was George 
Fox’s message against Anglicanism,—a message which 
Prof. William James has told us was a “‘return to some- 
thing more like the original gospel truth than men had 
ever known in England.’’ It has been the message of 
every prophet who has stood uncompromisingly for the 
simple truth that God is Spirit and all worship of form 
is idolatry. 

Amos is the prophet of immediate spiritual truth, a 
mystic, a protester against the tenet that history is the 
one road to God. By an irony of history the very 
words of Amos’s protest against the binding power of 
the past are ‘‘canonized”’ (which means Bethelized) into 
a document which is still in the Christian Church the 
main instrument for maintaining the view that history is 
the one road to God. Those who maintain that Amos 
stood in a peculiar relation to God, and that God’s 
‘‘Word”’ is limited to an irrevocable past, they are 
maintaining just what Amos opposed when he said, 
‘Seek ye Me, not Bethel.” The spirit of prophecy never 
looked to the dead past for the living God. ‘‘Lift up 
your eyes and see who hath created these things.’”’ Well- 
hausen says with fine sarcasm, but with deep truth, that 
the prophets lived in a day when Jahwe was not yet 
dead, and had not written out his testament. 

This generation in Christendom is perplexed by creed 
controversies, by critical analyses of documents, by 
uncertainty as to the accuracy of reports of various 
ancient events. The only relief from this perplexity 
is to change our perspective of truth, to see that not 
only God was, but is and EVER WILL BE, and that 
God’s Word includes what he is speaking and will speak, 
as well as what he spake. 

God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. Let 
the dead past bury its dead, its controversial, dogmatic 
issues. There never have been any different ‘‘dispensa- 
tions” of truth or revelation. The Eternal is the Un- 
changeable, and speaks as he always spake. ‘This is 
what the Scriptures themselves teach the ‘‘Word of 
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God” Never does the Bible limit the ‘‘Word of 
God” to the Bible. Everywhere the Bible proclaims 
this broader, hopeful, prophetic truth, that the ‘‘Word” 
» is to be heard wherever God speaks. 
__ In the traditional conflict between science and theology 
4 Amos is found squarely on the side of science. His view 
) I of God is based on science, or the knowledge of the 
iq present world, and not on historical theology. Jehovah 
is to him the great cause of nature, ‘‘the God of Things 
as They Are.” He is the God of the sun and the stars, 
| of the storm and the earthquake and the pestilence. 
Amos finds the present universe, with all its mysteries, 
tes darkness, and terrors, vocal with God’s ever-present 

») Word. God is the God of Law, of the plummet, of right- 

 eousness. It is in the regularities of nature, and not in 

| the prodigies, or ‘‘miracles,’’ that Amos finds the reveal- 
_ ing presence of Jehovah. 

___ A good deal of the preaching jof jour day.says, ‘‘Seek 

God and Bethel,” and it is not perhaps unjust to say 

that we sometimes hear more emphasis laid on seeking 
Bethel than on simply seeking God. Seek holy places, 
holy days, holy memories and traditions, seek the holy 
words of ancient men who told us not to seek Bethel,— 
seek this thing holy and that thing holy and everything 
holy, while the truth is we should simply seek God himself. 

Challenging the final authority of history is not ques- 
tioning the truth of history or depreciating the high 
value of history, but it is subordinating history, for the 
religious man, to the living spirit of God. It is declaring 
that we of to-day are not dependent for truth, for faith, 
for religion, on men, but on God. It is declaring that 
our final standard for truth is not what God spake to 
the dead, but what he speaks to us. 

The more closely we study history, real history, the 
more clearly we see that this position is exactly what 
the religious men of all past ages took for themselves 
in their own day. One and all, the positive, creative 
spirits, swung free from tradition and clung to God alone. 

If any one thinks that he needs more than simply God 
in order to be religious, if holy objects and symbols 
seem to him inseparable from faith, we may leave him 
to reckon with Amos and with the spirit of the prophets. 
But, if something more than God seems necessary to our 
religion, let us beware lest we are really wanting a great 
deal less than God, in his fulness, in our religion. 

GosHEN, Mass. 


Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History.* 


BY WILLIAM M. DAVIS. 


The pages given in this book to what is complacently 
regarded as scientific confirmation of Old Testament 
history will give a deceptive satisfaction to a certain 
class of readers, already persuaded of the literal truth 
of the Deluge and other Biblical traditions, ignorant of 
geology, and mistrustful of “the higher criticism.” 
Readers of this class will be impressed because the au- 
thor is a college professor and a member of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, because he has not only 
read mauy scientific books, from some of which he quotes 
Y liberally, but because he has travelled extensively 
oe in the Old World as well as in the New, and presents 
dt) many results of his own observations, and finally be- 
me} cause he concludes in view of all his studies, ‘“Ihere 

{ is no valid reason for rejecting the historical account 
| of the Flood” (p. 237). 


% Screntiric CONFIRMATIONS OF OLD TESTAMENT History. By G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. Illustrated. Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Com- 


pany. 1906. 
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It would be an impertinence for a reviewer to intrude 


his individual views on the religious beliefs of this or 
any other class of readers; but, when an author brings 
in geological evidence as bearing on religious or on other 
Banc it is fair for a geological reviewer to examine 
the evidence and the arguments that follow it, and to 
discuss both on purely scientific grounds. It is with 
that intention that this review is written. 

The first four chapters of the book may be passed 
over here, because they deal little with scientific matters. 
The fifth chapter, ‘“‘Physical Preparation for Israel in 
Palestine,’ may be briefly considered because it gives 
a peculiar illustration of a geologico-teleological philos- 
ophy, seldom seen in modern scientific writings. ‘Three 
great miracles’? are here discussed,—the falling of the 
walls of Jericho, which is ascribed to an earthquake 
on the great Jordan fault (fracture) line, for which the 
fault line of the San Francisco earthquake is taken as a 
modern instance; the parting of the waters of the Jordan, 
which is also referred to the indirect effects of an earth- 
quake, after several pages on the effects of a prehistoric 
landslide on the Columbia River in Oregon; and the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, which is explained 
as probably due to the “ignition by an earthquake of a 
vast underlying reservoir of gas and petroleum,” and 
for which the spouting oil wells of Baku on the Caspian 
are cited as modern parallels, though their relation to 
incendiary earthquakes is not pointed out. These 
naturalistic explanations, which one may accept if he is 
so inclined, but which are simply plausible assumptions 
beyond the reach of proof, cannot be logically regarded 
as “‘scientific confirmations’”’ of Biblical history, because 
they lack the essential element of independent demon- 
stration. The explanations would seem indeed to with- 
draw the three extraordinary events from the domain 
of the miraculous, but it is, on the contrary, insisted that 
the conjunction of these assumed seismic catastrophes, 
themselves related to a long geological prehistory, 
with particular Scriptural events, could not have been 
accidental. The coincidence was miraculous. Under 
such an interpretation the author naturally accepts the 
older teleological view that ‘‘Palestine was specially 
prepared to be the home of a ‘peculiar people’”’ (p. 125), 
instead of the newer evolutionary view that certain 
well-defined racial peculiarities came in time to be im- 
pressed upon a people who for centuries inhabited so 
specialized a region. 

It is appropriately to the miracle of the Deluge that 
Wright gives most attention. Here one finds so much 
apparently trustworthy original observation in many 
parts of the world, so much citation of passages—that is, 
of favorable passages—from learned geologists of Hurope 
and America, so easy a transit over the various insol- 
uble difficulties of the problem, and withal so dexterous a 
leading of selected evidence to the desired end, that the 
uninformed reader may naturally mistake these pages 
for a*scientific confirmation of the Deluge. The argu- 
ment is about as follows: it is not necessary to accept 
Archbishop Usher’s chronology. The Deluge must have 
been more ancient than 2843 B.c., but it belongs in the 
recent geological past. The geological history of the 
earth has not been uniform. Changes of level have 
taken place more rapidly in some epochs than in others. 
Changes in later geological times have been especially 
active, although the present is marked by stability. 
The glacial period in particular was marked by extraor- 
dinary changes in land and sea level, as well as in 
climate. Yet all geological changes of level are small 
in comparison to the size of the earth. Even a wide- 
spread deluge might involve only a small change in the 
general form of the earth’s crust. Many large mammals 
becanie extinct in late tertiary and post-tertiary time. 
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The human race is known to have existed in preglacial 
times, but4it is a ‘“notgaltogether improbable theory 
that, at the time of the Deluge, man had been largely 
exterminated by natural forces, so that he was then 
limited to a comparatively small area in Central Asia 

(p. 347). Geological evidence points to a broad but 
brief submergence and a rapid emergence of the land 
in Europe and Asia as the culminating catastrophe of 
the,glacial,epoch; and this submergence was the Deluge 
of the Bible, by which all human beings except Noah 
and his family were drowned. 

The argument is really as specious as it is apparently 
plausible. As to a variable rate of geological changes 
in the past, this is not to be questioned; but the ex- 
plosion of Vesuvius, by which Pompeii was destroyed, 
is no fair witness to rapid continental oscillations; nor 
is the geological recency of the depression of the basins 
of Take Baikal and the Dead Sea a proof of hastorical 
rapidity in the change of continental levels, such as the 
proposed explanation of the Deluge calls for. A wide- 
spread submergence of continental lowlands certainly 
might be caused by a movement of the earth’s crust, 
small in comparison to the earth’s radius; but it is 
precisely these small movements that geology has shown 
to be slow in occurrence. Witness the trifling changes 
in continental outlines that take place in connection 
with the greatest earthquakes on record. True, pre- 
historic human remains have been found in various 
localities, buried under deposits that are associated 
with the later epochs of the glacial period; but no human 
remains have been found in deposits demonstrably be- 
longing to preglacial time,—that is, to the time before 
the first of the several post-tertiary glacial epochs, which 
with the interglacial epochs make up the glacial period. 
It is now, however, made clear why Wright has been 
so anxious for some years past that preglacial man 
should be discovered; for, the Deluge being in his opinion 
of glacial date, man must have existed at an earlier 
time so as to be exterminated by the Deluge when it 
came. It is perfectly true that many large mamunals 
were exterminated in tertiary and later time; but the 
proof of their extermination is that they no longer exist, 
and not that they are found as fossils. To class man 
with these exterminated forms, instead of with other 
large mammals, which, like man, survive until now, 
is an obvious example of the special pleading which 
renders Wright’s confirmations so entirely unscientific 
and so valueless. 

The climax of special pleading and advocacy is found 
in the pages devoted to what is presented as geological 
evidence of a deluge in Europe and Asia. The chief 
facts adduced in this connection relate to the extensive 
beds of loess, a fine-grained, dust-like deposit, which is 
widely distributed over parts of Europe and Asia, and 
which Wright maintains is a marine deposit. ‘The un- 
trustworthiness of loess as evidence of submergence 
may be shown by reference to two districts, to each 
of which Wright gives special emphasis. ‘The first is 
in Central Asia, the second in Southern Russia. A 
good number of competent geologists have travelled 
in Asia in recent years. ‘Their observations show that 
the loess deposits contain no marine fossils, though the 
remains of land animals and especially of land shells (as 
Wright knows and states) are not infrequently found 
in them; hence there is a practically unanimous opinion 
that the Asiatic loess is of continental, and not of marine, 
origin. Wright gives no sufficient indication of this 
large body of adverse opinion and no sufficient ground 
for his own irrational conclusion. 

Turning now to the loess of Southern Russia, we find 
that Armaschevsky, a geologist of the Russian Geolog- 
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ical Survey, is referred to, with clear implication that | 
he supports Wright’s conclusion as to the marine origin 

of the loess of Southern Russia; but, on turning to © 
Armaschevsky’s memoir, we learn that in his opinion 

the loess has nothing to do with the sea. He ascribes 

it to deposit by streamlets or rills, and classes it as 

“subaérial alluvium.’’ A reader who had not access — 
to the memoirs of the Russian Geological Survey would ~ 
gain from Wright’s book an altogether wrong idea of 

Russian geological views on this question. ae 

In view of the large body of adverse expert,opinion, 
one would suppose that a geologist who was inclined 
tojascribe the loess of Turkestan and of Russia to marine 
deposition would seek to test so singular an opimon by 
independent evidence. No appropriate local tests, 
such as marine shore lines on the slopes of the moun- 
tains of Central Asia, are looked for; but appeal is made 
instead to the seals in Lake Baikal and the Caspian, 
and to a deposit of gravels some 750 feet over the Black : 
Sea at Trebizonde. As to the seals, it is conveniently zg 
assumed that the date of their introduction coincided 
with that of the deposition of the loess, but of that 
there is no. independent proof. As to evidence of 
submergence furnished by the gravels over T rebizonde, 
the following extraordinary statement is made: “It 
needs but a glance at a map of the region .. ... to show 
that such a depression ... would produce an uninter- 
rupted sea ... to the Arctic Ocean, thus covering with 
water all the plains of Southern Russia and Northern 
Siberia” (p. 317). On the contrary, it is perfectly mani- — 
fest that a depression of the Black Sea district need have 
no such result whatever; for the warping of the earth’s 
crust, with which continental depressions and uplifts 
are associated, is of different amount in different places. 
It is therefore entirely unreasonable to assume that the 
lowlands of Northern Siberia must have been submerged, 
because elevated gravels, assumed to be of marine origin ~ 
and of the same date as the loess deposits, have been 
found above sea-level at Trebizonde. This easy-going 
way of supporting prejudged conclusions is utterly 
unscientific, and confirms nothing at all. 

In the Bible story the short duration of the Flood 
indicates a rapid rise of the land; and this, it is an- 
nounced, will account for “a large class of phenomena.” 
The particular phenomenon to which most attention is 
given is the so-called ‘‘rubble drift,’ or ‘“‘head,” which 
is found in Western Europe, especially in Southern Eng- 
land. It is probably of post-glacial date, but whether it 
is geologicaily contemporaneous with the loess deposits 
of Asia and Eastern Europe is not even inquired into. 
It has to be contemporaneous, for otherwise it could 
not be used to serve as a scientific confirmation of Old 
Testament history. So what is the use of inquiring © 
into its contemporaneousness! This peculiar deposit 
is explained, largely on the authority of Prestwich, 
formerly professor of geology at Oxford, as having been 
at the close of a time of submergence, “swept off from 
the higher surfaces to the lower in every direction by a 
general movement of overlying water produced by the 
elevatory force of successive earthquake shocks” (p. 250), 
—a catastrophic explanation which has now practically 
lost what little credence it ever had in England. No 
such origin is accepted by Geikie, who, in his ‘“Text- 
book of Geology,’ explains the rubble drift as the result 
of slow weathering during long-continued exposure of 
the land above sea-level. Yet the uninformed reader 
is left by: Wright with the impression that Prestwich’s 


theory is geologically orthodox! 


Wright’s geological chapters are characterized by 
special pleading and by unscientific advocacy of . pre- 
determined conclusions from beginning to end. In 


| view of the utterly illogical manner in which geological 
1) inferences are made to conform to the requirements 


} changes in the fashions and customs of human life. 


j says Longfellow. 


of Biblical traditions, the}name/of,the book might be 


} appropriately changed to “Old Testament Confirmations 


of Unscientific Geology.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Church of Yesterday. 


BY LIZZIE T. HUSSEY. 


Ever since the beginning of history there have been 
No 
person or no thing in this world can hope to escape the 
inexorable hand of old Father Time. 


“All things are passing; 
God never changeth,”’ 


The Church of yesterday has a glorious history, and it 
fills us with just pride that it is to New England that 


4» we owe the Church of to-day. Lowell tells us that 
o> the embodiment in human institutions of truths uttered 


‘by the Son of Man eighteen centuries ago was to be 
mainly the work of Puritan thought and Puritan self- 
devotion. Leave New England out in the cold! While 
you are plotting it, she sits by every fireside in the land 
where there is piety, culture, and free thought.” 
Although there is a vast difference in the methods of 
the Church of yesterday and the Church of to-day, we 
feel confident that its foundations are ‘‘the same yester- 


day, to-day, and forever.” 


It was characteristic of the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers 
that one of their first acts after landing in the New 
World was to provide a place for the public worship of 
God, and they ever glorified in this visible token of 
what they had left their homes across the sea to found. 

““A timber fort both strong and comely, with flat 
roof and battlements,” is the brief description of the 
first church in America that has come down to us in the 
old records. 

As the years rolled by and new settlements were made, 
it was decreed by law that every town must have a 
meeting-house, and the church-raising became a great 
event in which each citizen took some part. 

In those days, when the whole New World was young, 
the meeting-house was the most important building 
in the entire community, so the colonists were obliged 
to build their homes as near it as possible, and only when 
an increasing population demanded it were they allowed 
their domains outside the village. 

Soon their first simple log cabins gave place to more 
pretentious structures,—square wooden buildings with 
pyramidal roofs, and, in many cases, a belfry,—of which 
the old church at Hingham, built in 1681, and the oldest 
now standing in America, is an example. 

The third style of American church architecture is 
shown in the old South Church of Boston, a familiar 
type all over New England. So great was the dread of 
forest fires that all the trees in the vicinity of these early 
meeting-houses were cut down, thus exposing the build- 
ings to the fierce winds of winter and the glaring sun of 
summer. 

Only at a comparatively recent date was the church 
heated; but the women often carried foot-stoves, which 
helped to make the bitter cold more endurable to them 
and the children, but the sterner sex usually scorned 
these means of comfort. ; 

President Porter tells us that ‘‘the breath of the wor- 
shippers of a cold winter morning would not infrequently 
seem like smoke from a hundred furnaces, as it came in 
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contact with a frosty atmosphere. The walls, which had 
been almost congealed into ice by the fierce north-westers 
of the preceding week, would strike a chill of death into 
the frame of many in the congregation, who had come 
ploughing through unbroken roads and unswept walks.” 

When stoves began to be introduced, there was a bitter 
opposition by many of these stern old ancestors of ours; 
for they felt that their religion needed no pampering, 
and it was well into the nineteenth century before churches 
were coinfortably heated. 

The pulpit was always built high and overhung by a 
sounding-board. 

In the old colonial days there were no pews, only single 
benches without any backs, the men sitting on one side 
of the church and the women on the other. The boys 
were grouped together on the pulpit or gallery stairs, 
where it was hard for them to evade the watchful eyes 
of the tithing-man. The small girls were regarded with 
less suspicion, so were allowed to sit on low crickets near 
their mothers. 

But soon it became the custom for each family to build 
its own pew, and then new difficulties arose ; for some loca- 
tions were considered much more desirable than others, ; 
so that it became necessary to appoint a committee each 
year to decide where the people should sit. Although 
these early New Englanders were so averse to all out- 
ward forms of worship, we find them not unlike the 
scribes and Pharisees in wanting the best seats in the 
synagogue. 

Whittier thus describes this custom :— 

“In the goodly house of worship, where in order due and fit, 
As by public vote directed, classed and ranked the people sit,— 
Mistress first and goodwife after, clerkly squire before the clown, 


From the brave coat, lace embroidered, to the gray frock shading 
down.” 


An interesting feature of the church life of a hundred 
years ago was the noon-house, which was a long, low 
building close by the meeting-house, which served as a 
shelter for man and beast. In one end was a rude 
stove chimney, and in the big: fireplace a blazing log 
fire gave comfort and cheer in the noon interval between 
the two sermons. Here the congregation who came 
from a distance were wont to eat their cold pie and 
molasses and doughnuts, while the men talked of the 
sermon, original sin, the number of wolves that had been 
killed the past week, and some even bargained horses. 
The women exchanged recipes, quilt patterns, and many 
a choice bit of gossip. With the introduction of stoves 
in the meeting-house the noon-house disappeared, for 
it was no longer needed. 

In Puritan New England the Sabbath began at sunset 
Saturday night, that all might make ‘‘due preparation 
for the Sabbath,” the people finding support for this 
custom by that passage in the Bible, ‘‘The evening and 
the morning were the first day.” After sunset it was 
forbidden the people ‘‘to walk and sport themselves in 
the streets and fields,”’ this decree being especially made 
in reference to the ‘‘youths and mayds.”’ 

In different localities there were more or less rigid 
rules in regard to the observance of the day, some of 
which impress us as being altogether too strict. ‘There 
must be no undue travelling, no visiting whatever, no 
rooms swept, no food prepared, no dishes washed, no 
beds made. Indeed it seems as if there was little left 
to them that it was lawful to do except to go to church. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, in her ‘‘Sabbath in Puritan 
New England,” cites the instance of a minister who 
appeared to have doubts as to the propriety of being 
born on the Sabbath, as he refused to baptize children 
born on that day, until he was effectually cured of the 
idea by having twins born to him on the Lord’s Day, 
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In the eighteenth century Sunday evening was a period 
of general cheerfulness, the singing school often being 
held on that night. 

Between the strict Puritan Sabbath cf those days 
and the gay continental Sunday toward which the life 
of to-day seems tending, lies a happy medium, which we 
have not yet attained. May it be one of the fruits of 
the church of to-morrow ! 

The services of the Church of yesterday would be most 
tedious in the twentieth century; but no one was per- 
mitted to absent himself without a reasonable excuse, 
for it was the law that every one should go to church. 

At ‘‘nine of the clock,” at the beat of the drum or the 
blowing of the conch-shell in the earli¢st days, and of the 
sound of the bell in later times, the people assembled in 
the meeting-house. ; 

The sermons were usually extremely long. Cotton 
Mather tells us in his diary how at his own ordination 
he prayed an hour and a quarter and preached one and 
three quarters hours. If a sermon was short, it was 
considered irreligious, and the people felt as if they had 
not received their money’s worth. The congregation 
stood during the prayer, although the minister paused 
about half-way through in order that all who were infirm 
might sit down. 

Nathaniel Ward surely spoke the truth when he said: 


‘‘Wee have a strong weakness in New England that when . 


wee are speaking we know not how to conclude; wee 
make many ends before wee make an end.”’ 

The hour-glass stood close by the minister, who either 
turned it himself or the duty was performed by the 
clerk or tithing-man. Mathew Byles, whose name has 
come down to us as a wit as well as a preacher, is said to 
have remarked: on one occasion: ‘‘Now, my hearers, 
we will take another glass,” as he turned the same pre- 
paratory for another hour’s discourse. 

In thejearliest days the music consisted of congre- 
gational singing, for instruments flavored too strongly 
of popery. The singing-books were metrical versions 
of the Psalms, as described by Longfellow in ‘‘The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,’ where he speaks of the fair 
Priscilla —— 


“Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn Psalm Book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together; 
Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a church- 

yard, 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 
Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan 
anthem.”’ $ 


The first book that was printed in New England was 
‘“The Bay Psalm Book,” the literary part being the work 
of three ministers, Richard Mather, Thomas Wilde, and 
John Eliot. The punctuation, diversity of spelling, 
and strange grammatical construction tend to make 
this very difficult to understand to-day. No wonder 
poor scholarly Cotton Mather ‘‘wishes the poetry hereof 
was mended.”’ The singing of these Psalms by an un- 
skilled congregation must have been torture to the real 
music-lovers among them. One writer of the times tells 
us that ‘‘no two men in the congregation quaver alike 
or together, it sounds in the ears of a Good Judge like 
jive hundred different tunes roared out at the same Time, 
with perpetual Interferings with one another.” 

But with the passing of years came the New England 
singing-school, and the trained singers formed a choir. 
There were occasional attempts made to introduce 
organs and bass viols, but it was well into the nineteenth 
century before church music was simple and cheerful. 

An odd custom prevalent in many communities was 
for the fair bride of a few days, gorgeous in her bridal 
finery, rising in the middle of the sermon and slowly 
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turning around before the admiring eyes of the congre- 
gation. i : 

So there were diversions during the long services; and — | 
well there need be, for there were two sermons on the 
Sabbath and a Thursday night lecture. : 

Sunday-schools were not introduced until about a 7 
hundred years ago, there being many claimants for the _ 
honor of having the first Sunday-school in America. 

The most prominent person not only in the church, 
but inthe whole community, of yesterday was the min- 
ister. In the very earliest days of church life in the New 
World, a church that was fully equipped always had two 
ministers, one being the pastor, whose duty was that of 
public and private exhortation, and the other the teacher, 
whose business was that of doctrinal and Biblical expla- 
nation. Later the two offices were united in one man, 
who had great authority and was much revered. No 
one could mistake his vocation; for in dress, in mien, in 
actions, he showed the dignity of his office. ‘ 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, in ‘‘Old Town Folks,’’ gives us, 
this description of one of the ministers of yesterday :— 

‘‘Our minister, as I remember him, was one of the 
cleanest, most gentlemanly, most well-bred of men, 
never appearing without all the decorums of silk stock- 
ings, shining knee and shoe buckles, well-brushed shoes, 
immaculately powdered wig, out of which shone his clear, 
calm, serious face, like the moon out of a fleecy cloud.” 

Almost without exception we find the minister to have 
been a man of thorough education and great culture, for 
the people demanded an educated clergy. He could 
read his Bible in the original tongue, while his sermons 
were models of the purest English. 

John Cotton, one of the earliest pastors of the First 
Church in Boston, is described as ‘‘a walking library, 
a universal scholar, an indefatigable student, the Cato — 
of his age for his gravity, but having a glory with it which 
Cato, had not.”’ 

The founding of Harvard College in 1636 bears witness 
of the great stress laid upon learning, it being the pur- 
pose of the founders ‘‘to advance learning and perpetuate 
it to their posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate min- 
istry to the churches, after our present ministry shall be 
in the dust.’’ For many years the people were willing 
to bear heavy taxes in order to support this seat of 
learning, which nearly four hundred years later is sur- 
passed by none in the land. 

The minister ever upheld the dignity and honor of 
the church, and so zealous was he in his protests against 
every symbol of priesthood that for many years he 
strongly opposed any celebration of the ancient fasts 
and festivals, Christmas and Easter being unobserved. 

His pastoral work kept him busy during the week, for 
he went from house to house, teaching the children 
their catechism, and visiting the aged and sick. 

In 1641 or 1642, John Cotton wrote his famous cate- 
chism for the instruction of youth, which was the text- 
book for a century, the full title of the book being ‘‘Spir- 
itual Milk for American Babes drawn out of the Breasts 
of Both Testaments for their Souls’ Nourishment.’’ 

The minister’s salary, while not large, was sufficient 
for his support. As it was raised by taxation, it was 
always sure; for Cotton Mather affirmed ‘‘that the min- 
isters of the gospel would have a poor time of it if they 
must rely upon a free contribution of the people for 
their maintenance.’ In many cases he added to his 
income by farming, doing carpenter work, or cobbling, — 
or in preparing boys for college. 

His ordination was a great event to which the people 
came for miles around. In some places there was an 
ordination ball, although the ministers were not sup- 
posed to attend. There was always a great supper, 
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| where there was an abundance of cider, wine, and rum, 
Dp ) according to the custom of these days. 
Oftentimes he took an active part in the affairs of 
>) the State, where his clear judgment was of great value. 
)__ One of the most highly colored figures in the church 
ot) life of yesterday was the tithing-man, that Argus-eyed, 
8 } —ever-alert, pompous individual, with his grotesque wand 
| of office, a long staff equipped with a knob at one end 
( and a fox tail or hare’s foot at the other. It was his 
4 duty to keep order in the church and to see that no one 
dared slumber during the long sermon. He usually had 
ten families under his jurisdiction,—as the word ‘‘tith- 
8 ing’’ signifies,—and during the week he kept a watchful 
| eye over their doings, especially that ‘‘no young people 
» walked abroad on the eve of the Sabbath.” Great and 
/ small, old and young, came under his control. He was 
| omnipotent and omnipresent to all who dared to act 
| contrary to the severe ideas of those days. 
The Church of yesterday was very strict in its require- 
~9) ments for membership, and it was necessary for a candi- 
» date to relate an interesting experience of conversion 
} before he was deemed properly qualified to be numbered 
vu) among the elect. We wonder if many a good and modest 
‘99 soul was not kept from the fold of the Church simply 
because of this trying ordeal of laying bare his own soul 
before the public. For faith may come as a slow, imper- 
_ ceptible growth as well as a full-grown product. Are 
>) we not thankful for the broader view, the deeper insight, 
and the simpler requirements of the church of to-day? 


“Over the roofs of the pioneers 
Gathers the moss of a hundred years; 
i On man and his works has passed the change 
mi [ ¢ Which needs must be in a century’s range.” 
e | (Whittier.) 
4) Only a few of these churches of yesterday are left to 

+ is, but let us cherish these as visible tokens of the glorious 
legacy from our ancestors and reminders of a bygone day. 

Some years ago, when the Old South Church in Boston 
was threatened with destruction in order to give place to 
the demands of trade, Wendell Phillips made one of his 
greatest speeches against the movement, in which he 
said: ‘‘These arches will speak to us, as long as they 
stand, of the sublime and sturdy religious enthusiasm of 
Adams; of Otis’s passionate eloquence and single-hearted 
devotion; of Warren in his young genius and enthusiasm ; 
of a plain, unaffected, but high-souled, people, who ven- 
tured all for a principle, and to transmit to us, unimpaired, 
the free lips and self-government which they inherited. 
Above us and around us unseen hands have written, 
‘This is the cradle of Civil Liberty, child of earnest, re- 
ligious faith.’”’ 

May that day be far distant 


‘When men shall search 
Vainly for the Old South Church.” 


oy It is impossible to estimate the good that has gone 
"| forth from the Church of yesterday. Its memories 
‘| and traditions are the most precious part of our nation’s 
it} = life story. 

‘ In the words of Lowell -— 

f “Faith in God, faith in man, faith in work,—this is 
ot the short formula in which we may sum up the teach- 
ings of the founders of New England, a creed ample 
enough for this life and the next. If their municipal 
regulations smack somewhat of Judaism, yet there can 
»| be no nobler aim or more practical wisdom than theirs; 
| for it was to make the law of man a living counterpart of 
| the law of God, in their highest conception of it. Were 
‘| they too earnest in the strife to save their souls alive? 
That is still the problem which every wise and brave 
| man is lifelong in solving.” 
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The Church was made up of men and women, and it 
would not have been human if it did not make mistakes. 
The persecution of the Quakers and the terrible witch- 
craft delusion were blots upon its history hard to efface. 
Yet who can deny that the Church of to-day does not 
make mistakes? It is even now far from perfect. But 
it is these errors which teach us to avoid similar pitfalls 
in the march of progress toward a higher development, 
a broader view, and a more tender sympathy. As 
‘Tennyson so beautifully says :—. 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
As the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 


“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something 
ri ) , oO 


new, 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 
shall do.” 


“Far away beyond her myriad coming changes earth will be 
Something other than thejwildest modern guess of you and me.” 


SKOWHEGAN, ME. 
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Underneath. 


BY REV. HENRY T. SECRIST. 


Underneath are the everlasting arms.—DEUTERONOMY XXxXXili. 27. 


Whatever our world is we must have some kind of 
support for it. The ancient people sought it when they 
thought of the earth as resting on the back of a turtle. 
Or, that the sky and stars might not fall, they placed the 
giant Atlas near the borders of the earth to hold up the 
heavens. . We have changed the nature of the universe in 
our thinking, but the need of support for it has not been 
thereby escaped. Our earth must still be held securely. 
Did we not believe it is, did we think it might fall at any 
moment or even ever fall, we could not work by day or 
sleep by night with our wonted composure. We believe 
that our world is held securely in its place, and we get 
more out of that belief than we cammonly suppose. So 
of the physical world, of our earth and the universe. 

There is another world in which we move. It is our 
human world, our world of human interests. And for 
most of us this world is of much more importance than 
is the universe of planets and stars. This near world 
may be bounded by a few streets: it may not extend wide 
or highor deep. But, whatever it is, it must have support. 

It is mainly in reference to this human world that the 
well-known words from the Bible are used: ‘‘Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.’’ They are recorded not 
in the account of creation, though they might have been. 
They are not even the language of devotion, though they 
might have been. They are put in connection with the 
blessings of the tribes of Israel, with the warnings and the 
promises of those blessings; in connection, that is, with 
the human world as that was for Israel. 

For us, too, there must be something underneath. We 
must find a power to hold us and to uphold us. We can- 
not conceive of the earth in the midst of nothingness: 
how much less our human world! There must bea power, 
and it must be adequate,—~a power which not only cannot 
fail, but which cannot even be weary or at any moment 
falter. Faith comes.and assures us that there is such a 
power, and that it is the power of God, whom for his 
care over us we have called Father. _ 

The sense of dependence comes with varying force in 
different periods and experiences of life. In childhood it 
is typical. The child must have support. It clings. It 
cannot defend itself. With the child we are in the near 
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presence of the mystery of life. Jesus knew the child and 
blessed it. And here it is very appropriate to speak of 
the everlasting arms which are underneath to uphold. 

In the opposite period of age we meet with a like 
appropriateness. We approach the close of the years. 
The work is finished. Possibly some of the powers begin 
to fail. There must be a sense of support. What can 
come in to take the place of the shortening years and the 
weakening powers? This part of our human world must 
have its support. We cannot look down into abyss, 
beyond into abyss, and even back into what would be 
abyss except for the few things we have been able to do. 
Faith in God comes to old age, gives a beautiful setting 
for the gems of memory, opens out a way into the future, 
which is full of attractive hopes, and brings a wonderful 
peace for the years that may still come here. How 
happy is age if it can feel itself thus supported by the 
everlasting arms! 

Another part of our human world in which the divine 
upholding is specially appreciated is the emergency or 
the peculiar need. Some people ask about God in the 
catastrophe who do not think about him at any other 
time. Disaster has come. Where is God? Suppose 
there is nothing. What then? But many have found 
the support sure in the hour of disaster. Even the sever- 
est loss that can come to any one has been the source 
of some of the finest expressions of security in the refuge 
of God. There are those who have not known how strong 
the arms are until on some day loss weakens them in 
their own wisdom, and they find themselves firmly sup- 
ported by their quiet faith. As the silent power in the 
universe is strongest, so is it in human life. 

It is much in times of emergency to have some one at 
hand who knows how to act and be undismayed. Here 
is an occasion when some accident has brought dismay 
among the people. Allseemschaos. What can be done? 
But now there comes upon the scene the man whom the 
people recognize as having authority and as knowing 
what to do. He is calm. At once there is order. The 
people know they can trust him to do all that can be 
done. What a relief! What a help! So in some meas- 
ure it is when we think of God as present in the midst of 
the disasters and losses of life. We do not always know 
how he will do, but we trust in him. So order is in our 
world when otherwise there would be utter chaos. We 
are made very rich by the literature in which has been 
written down the conviction that, though disaster and 
loss are heavy, the power underneath them is able to hold 
them with steadiness. 

Thus we have remembered how in childhood, in age, 
and in the special need of a crisis we are glad to be able 
to depend upon God to uphold us. But is this all? Is 
God to be found as a helper only or mainly when we can- 
not so well help ourselves? We may be thankful for the 
thought which brings God to us then, for these periods 
and occasions come to all of us. It is no inconsiderable 
period of our years that they occupy. But this is not all. 

In the active working years of life there is a like or even 
more exigent demand for the presence of a power under- 
neath which can uphold our world. When we are en- 
gaged in the hardest work, when our own strength is in 
freest exercise, we would feel that we stand securely. 
If heavy blows are to be struck, there must be a steady 
support. Will this work endure? Will the foundation 
be firm enough to bear what our hands build upon it? 
Unconsciously, if not consciously, the workman demands 
an answer to such questions. And the answer of faith 
is that all genuine work rests upon a divine foundation 
which cannot be moved. God is with the man in the 
field and in the shop, and surely upholds him. 

And, for skiJl as well as for the heavy blow, one would 
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have the maintaining presence of God. The power of God ~ 
There is no in-— 


is not only ponderous, it is also delicate. 
vention of man which is subtle enough to carry ona world 
by itself. Into the finest processes of the human mind 
and the minutest workings of the human hand enters 
the safe keeping of the infinite life. The weird workings 
in fairyland are never so wonderful as are the actual 
manifestations of God’s care in the gentle work of the 
world. 

In active life there is a mixture of failure and success. 
We ought to have learned enough to know that what we 
sometimes count success is really failure, and what we 
think failure proves to be success. We cannot always 
make the decision and must leave it to another. No 
man may be wise enough to decide. 
leave this for God. Perhaps we might be wiser always 
willingly to leave it to him. But, where failure does 
meet us and we seem to have it before us blankly staring 
us in the face, what will help us to go on notwithstand- 
ing? What will make us say, ‘‘It was an attempt,” 
and then go on to another attempt? 

But the sense of something underneath is not merely 
to serve us when there is real or apparent failure. When 
we have done well and there is work done, God is there 
to give approval. It is not God’s one task to make up 
for delinquencies in man’s work: he is here to estab- 
lish firmly the accomplishments. God does say to us, 
‘‘That is wrong, and you ought to do better.’”’ He says 
to us too, “That is right, and you have done well.” 

In the active years when one is busily engaged, there 
must be the appeal to what is true and right. And, when 
he makes the appeal and gets the decision, he must be 
able to stand by it. He comes sometimes face to face 
with bare right and truth: they are underneath him and 
uphold him. Luther is not the only one who has at last 
cone to the point where he says: ‘‘Here I stand, I cannot 
do otherwise. God help me!’’ And God is there to 
help him. 

Moreover, the busy life must have rest. We are to 
feel that this, too, is a part of the divine plan. We are 
not stealing when we are resting. And what rest there 
may be if we but realize that underneath are the arms 
that can uphold us! We can let the world with its cares 
go. We can cease holding with nervous strain and lie 
calmly down with infinite love and with power unweary 
to bear us up. It must have been something of this 
feeling which prompted the words of Jesus: ‘‘Come unto 
me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” Such a feeling may come to any one, and the 
active life should have it most. 

The presence of God is, then, for weakness; but it is 
for strength as well as weakness. It is for ignorance, but 
it is for wisdom as well. ‘The everlasting arms are under- 
neath in all the periods of our life,—in youth, age, middle 
life. God is with us by day as well as by night, in busy 
hours of forenoon and afternoon as well ‘as at the morn- 
ing, the noon, and the evening. When 'the clouds are 
dark, it is the thought of God which'tells us of {the light 
behind the clouds. It is the thought of God likewise 
which prompts us to say, ‘‘How bright the sky is!’ Some 
people say they do not want to make young people 
gloomy by talking about religion. ‘hey are right about 
not wanting to make gloom, but they are totally wrong 
about religion. We may be’thankful that religion has 
a word to utter in the presence of real gloom, but we 
must learn {that it has a word to utter that is pure 
delight. . 

Who will write for us more hymns that express this 
thought of God’s upholding? Who will give us a litera- 
ture of piety and devotion that is written out of active 
as well as passive life? Who will show us how divinely 
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labor may be carried on? May there not be awakened 
a sense of dependence upon God, which, not out of sheer 
desperation, but out of very security shall produce cour- 
age? Who will live the life of manly and womanly labor, 
instinct with such trust? ’ 

As out of Israel’s life came the great words of assur- 
ance, so to our busy world to-day they may come as 
strongly. Amidst birth and death, for planet and grain 
of sand alike, on busy street or in quiet church, we may 
feel that God’s strength is present to uphold. 

Standing thus securely, we may strike our heaviest 
blows for great causes, think hardest, feel most keenly, 
and labor most diligently. Here is the confidence which 
makes us rest in peace and liberates for mighty action. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Flowers. 


Welcome, O pure and lovely forms, again 
Unto the shadowy stillness of my room! 
For not alone ye bring a joyous train 
Of summer thoughts attendant on your bloom,— 
Visions of freshness, of rich bowery gloom, 
Of the low murmurs filling mossy dells, 
Of stars that look down on your folded bells 
Through dewy leaves, of many a wild perfume, 
Greeting the wanderer of the hill and grove 
Like sudden music; more than this ye bring— 
Far more; ye whisper of the all-fostering love 
Which thus hath clothed you, and whose dovelike wing 
Broods o’er the sufferer drawing fevered breath, 
Whether the couch be that of life or death. 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


Birds of Passage. 


I wish I could make the imperial band of readers of 
our column see the flight of the plover from the Argentine 
Republic to Alaska. 

As in what we call the spring season winter approaches 
in the southern part of South America, the plover highly 
determine that they will not stand the ice and snow of 
winter, and that, on the other hand, they will go to 
Alaska. And they do so. In flocks which are numbered 
even by millions, they abandon their South American 
homes, and fly by day, and sometimes by night, adapting 
themselves, more or less, to the fickleness of March and 
April, and other spring months, so called by us, till they 
arrive on our north-western coast in the months when 
the sun hardly sets. There their eggs are hatched, and 
for them and their race another year begins. When 
winter approaches in those latitudes, by what Cicero and 
Pliny had faith enough to call a ‘‘divine instinct,” those 
who have wings strong enough for the flight return to the 
summer of the Argentine, or other summer climates of 
South America. 

It is not given to most of us to see this stupendous 
flight’ of feathered bipeds, either in the spring or in the 
autumn. But, as between the Northern and Southern 
States of our own nation, similar ‘‘passages”’ are ob- 
served every year among what the philosophers call 
bipeds without feathers, and these ‘‘passages” are the 
subject of this column. The estimate is made with 
sufficient accuracy for our purpose that forty thousand 
persons go south from New England every spring, and 
that forty thousand others at the same time go north 
from the Gulf States, following the same general direc- 
tion as the plover. These estimates are within the three 
hundred thousand of the truth, be the same more or 
less, and will answer our present purpose, 
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Writing at Washington, one sees the successes and the 
failures of such travellers. — 

There are those who attempt too much, and on the 
other hand there are those who attempt too little. For, 
in truth, they are all men and women or boys and girls. 
The great rules for travel hold here, although these are 
journeys for pleasure. First, that it is better to see one 
thing well than it is to see five things so carelessly that 
you will not remember them. Second, that it is well 
to take the world as you find it, without attempting in 
fifteen minutes to reform on any subject the customs 
of the legislation of the people whom you visit. Third, it 
is best to keep some careful memorandum every night 
of what you have seen through the day. Fourth,—this 
is one of Murray’s rules which has wrought great misery, 


but is, on the whole, important,—‘‘It is certain you are 
in this place now: it is not certain that you will ever be 
here again.”’ 


I find myself constantly quoting to both the northern, 
and southern plover the wise and witty remark which 
Pope Pius X. is said to have made to travellers who 
are introduced to him :— 

‘‘How long shall you stay in Rome?” This was 
always his first question. If the answer were, ‘‘Oh, we 
shall stay a week, your Holiness,’ he would say, very 
graciously, ‘‘You can see a great deal in a week.” 

If the answer were, ‘‘We are to spend the winter here, 
your Holiness,” the answer was, ‘‘When you go away, 
you will be surprised to think that you have seen so little.”’ 

If you say you have come to Rome for the rest of your 
life, the Pope will say, ‘‘And, when you die, you will say 
that you know nothing about Rome.”’ 

At first this seems a little bitter, but on the whole 
it contains wise advice for plover and for men. 

In his first book of travels, dear Freeman Clarke lays 
down one central rule: “Know what you want to see.” 
When you arrive at New Padua or at Weissnichtwo, 
do not need to call to any ‘‘gentlemanly clerk” to say 
to him, ‘‘Here is my party: find us something entertain- 
ing to do to-day.” But say promptly, ‘‘I want to see 
the Botanic Garden,” or ‘‘I want to see the Art School,” 
or ‘‘I want to see the grave of Archimedes.” Find out 
enough in advance of the region you are going to, so 
that you need not be wasting time and opportunities, 
perhaps on some regulation spectacle for which you do 
not care a straw. 

I am tempted to say this because in Washington, 
where I am writing, I see every day several gigantic 
automobiles, each containing fifty or sixty people who, 
with no more separate volition than so many plover 
might have, are going that morning to see one or two 
hundred different points in this city. I mean to do this 
myself some day, but I mean to do it at the end of four 
years’ life here, and not at the beginning. 

I understand the great advantages for people who 
can use no other system of the great excursion party. 
But the best party is a party of two, the next best is a 
party of four; and, if the reader likes to take the advice 
of a plover of many years’ experience, and is at this time 
somewhat tired of snow and ice and sudden squalls and 
Arctic shoes, I should recommend that, if he can squeeze 
into his month Washington, Hampton, James River, and 
the Highlands of North Carolina, he had better do so. 
He had better go to North Carolina first and work his 
way to Pinehurst. Between the 15th of April and "the 
15th of May, he will find there are thirty days. And, as 
the pope says, he can see a great many things and a great 
many people in thirty days. When he comes back to 
New England, the arbutus will still be in bloom and the 
columbines will be coming into blossom. 

EpWARD FE. HALE. 
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Literature. 


Memorrs or ArtTHUR Hammon, B.A, 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, By 
Arthur Christopher Benson. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley.—Twenty years ago we 
read these Memoirs, and, with people in 
general, supposed that they were the records 
of a veritable person. It may be that a 
small suspicion of the truth stole into our 
mind, as we were not quite sure that Dr. 
Hale’s Man without a Country really existed, 
for there seemed to be (outside of this book) 
so very little knowledge of Arthur Hamilton 
or his writings. But, on the other hand, 
there was a remarkable air of vraisemblance 
in these pages, kept up by (apparent) letters 
and extracts from Hamilton’s journals. 
So for a score of years we have cherished the 
impression of a most high and interesting 
personality,—a man quite unique, indeed, 
one who actually did what Browning gives 
as the aim of his hero in that great poem, 
“A Grammarian’s Funeral’: “Still before 
living, he’d learn how to live.” Browning, 
apparently, thought well of this somewhat 
unpopular and certainly dangerous course 
of action; for he says:— 


“Was it not great? did he not throw on 
God 
(He loves the burthen) 
God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen?” 


So Arthur Hamilton postponed what is 
usually called living to thinking over the 
problems of life. He was thus like the ordi- 
nary (but not very true) conception of Ham- 
let, whose tragedy is popularly supposed to be 
that of too much thought unable to convert 
itself into action. Still more was he like 
the lonely Genevan professor, Amiel, whose 
life seemed to his friends (particularly, 
we remember, to Edmond Scherer) not 
quite worthy of him, because he did so little 
with his unquestionably great talents. Only 
after the appearance of the Journal Intime 
was Amiel’s life of reflection justified before 
men, Well, we know now that, like the 
immortal Mrs. Harris, ‘“‘there ain’t no sich 
a person” as Arthur Hamilton. But what 
does it really matter? Any more, let us 
say, than whether there was an Agamemnon 
or a William Tell! The story is just as good, 
and very good it is. Not, we think, quite 
as successful in breathing “the still air of 
delightsome studies ’’as ‘‘The Upton Letters” 
or “From a College Window,’—the latter, 
as it were, emitting a pleasant half-cloistral 
fragrance from the sheltered life of pensive 
thought and delicate feeling. Naturally, 
Mr. Benson is twenty years older than when, 
as we read in Henry Sidgwick’s biography,— 
Mr. Sidgwick was Benson’s uncle,—that 
people were saying—though he had not him- 
self been authoritatively informed—that 
Arthur Hamilton was written by this boy, 
and proud he was of his nephew, too! 
But story? ‘Bless you, there is no story!” 
It is just the life of a man who postpones 
action to making conclusions about the pur- 
pose and end of action. He has the reflective 
temperament, and fortunately enough money 
to live on witheut going into business, or 
even into the ministry,—a course urged by 
his father. Fourier said, we remember, that 
“the contemplative class should be supported 
by the active class,’’—a” very pleasant ar- 
rangement for the contemplativists! But 
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Hamilton was relieved of the necessity of 
pursuing that slightly damaging course. 
What, then, did he do to justify his existence? 
At college he did not stand so high as his 
father thought he should, (Why is it that 
geniuses are always like the boy, who, upon 
being reproved by his mother for his low 
marks, said, ‘I know that I don’t stand very 
high, but then I have a great deal of general 
information.’”’) He refuses to go into any 
profession, because be can’t ‘‘believe that 
practical usefulness of a direct kind is the end 
of life.’ He wants ‘“‘to examine and con- 
sider, to turn life and thought inside out, 
to see if I can piece together in the least the 
enormous problem of which God has flung 
the fragments.” He goes abroad to further 
collect hismind. ‘Then, by some odd chance, 
the care of an interesting boy is given him, 
and he devotes himself to his education, after 
this fashion, which has in it much that 
is commendable, though unusual. It is 
mostly reading and talking, with a certain 
amount of writing. They have to analyze 
a chapter of a book every day, sometimes 
history, sometimes philosophy. “We do both 
history and philosophy as much as possible 
by means of biographies. In history we 
get the greatest man we can find in a period, 
and work out his view of all current events; 
and they have to write dialogues in character, 
and enjoy it immensely, too, I don’t make 
English literature their task books, because 
one always may be boring a boy, and I 
don’t want to run the risk of boring them 
with things that I want them to enjoy as 
much as I did.” But the talented, beauti- 
ful boy does not live; Arthur himself is 
smitten with a fatal disease which he bears 
(as Mallock wittily says) ‘‘with a mild kind 
of Stoicism tempered with epigrams,”’ and 
meets the inevitable end with high courage 


and even religious faith. What is “the 
conclusion of the whole matter?’ ‘This, 
at least: his supposed biographer says, 


“Fe was an instance of a man who had 
atrived at his principles from a purely in- 
tellectual basis.’”’ And perhaps it is well in 
a world which, properly enough, is not 
primarily intellectual, that now and then we 
should have the picture of a man who, 
postponing life to thought, gets at the truth 
of things through well-reasoned conclusions; 
who by a calm facing of “the facts of life 
and the constitution of the universe,’ with 
the help of a somewhat unusually clear in- 
tellect, thinks his way out into the light. 
There are many upward paths; and Hamil- 
ton’s way, though unusual, and perhaps not 
generally desirable, at last reaches, as did 
Dante’s progress through hell and purgatory 
to Paradise, that serene flame of thought 
and being where he can behold the stars, 


THe Vorce of THE Macuines. An In- 
troduction of the Twentieth Century. By 
Gerald Stanley Iee. Northampton, Mass.: 
The Mount Tom Press.—Mr. Lee’s writing 
is certainly like a breath of fresh air, though 
sometimes coming, let us say, straight from 
the North Pole. It may bite us or sting us 
or slap us in the face, but it is wonderfully 
bracing. Occasionally it is as full of para- 
dox and fully as irritating as the style of 
that recent sky-rocket in literature, Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton. (In spite of paradoxes, 
however, we think Chesterton sane and 
sound.) For instance, says Mr. Lee, ‘The 
truest definition of a “gentleman is “thathe 
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is a man who loves his work.’’ Or, ‘‘There 
are more gentlemen running locomotives 
to-day than there are teaching in colleges.” 
We are manifestly here in the region of 
hyperbole, but (witness Emerson) hyperbole 
is often an effective method of reaching us. 
It pricks our conventional bubbles of thought, 
quickens our blood, and makes us think. 
This Mr. Lee does, whether we always ap- 
prove what he says or not. Certainly he is 
never dull. This book is in prose what 
Kipling’s ‘‘McAndrews Hymn” is in verse. 
It chants the praises of machinery, of loco- 
motives and the men who run them; of a 
great machine like the huge Corliss engine, 
which, Mr. Tee says, gave him ‘‘the 
conception of what the life of man was like, 
the engine of dreams, the appeal to destiny, 
to the imagination, and to the soul.” And, 
indeed, those of us who first saw that mighty 
engine in the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia are still haunted by the vision 
of power, it was like some huge Titanic soul 
throbbing with all the life of the universe. 
There are passages which recall something 
of Carlyle’s fiery glow. ‘“‘What it means 
to our religion and to our life and to our art, 
this great athletic uplift of the world, I do 
not know. I only know that, so long as the 
fine arts look down on the mechanical arts, _ 
there shall be no fine arts. JI. only know 
that, so long as the church worship the 
laborer’s God, but does not reverence labor, 
there shall be no religion in it for men to-day, 
and none for women and children to-morrow. 
I only know that, so long as there is no poet 
among us who can put himself into a word, 
as this man, my brother the engineer, is 
putting himself into his engine, the engine 
shall remove mountains, and the word of the 
poet shall not; it shall be buried beneath 
the mountains.’ There is a really fine 
description of the passing of a railroad train, 
too long for quotation, that quite takes 
one’s breath away with its dash and fire. 
It is not too much to say, after reading it, 
that the locomotive is ‘‘a kind of Zeit- 
Geist, or passing of the spirit of the age.” 
It may be that Mr. Lee is not quite fair to 
some of our ordinary ideas. For instance, 
he is a little hard on the church and its calls 
to the laboring man. ‘‘‘Why should I pay 
pew rent,’ says the man who sings with 
his hands, ‘to men who do not believe in me, 
to worship, with men who do not believe in 
me, a God that does not believe in me?’ 
If heaven itself (represented as a rich and 
idle place,—seats free in the evening) were 
opened to the true laboring man on the con- 
dition that he should despise his hands by 
holding palms in them, he would find some 
excuse for staying away.’ Sometimes, 
to tell the truth, the lines are a bit crazy. 
“The whole planet kindles every man’s 
solitude. Continents are bellows for the 
glow in him if there is any. ‘The wireless 
telegraph beckons ideas around the world. 
“How does a planet applaud?’ dreams the 
young author, ‘With a faint flush of light?’ 
One would like to be liked by it, speak one’s 
little piece to it. When one was through, 
one could hear the soft hurrah through 
space.” But we think he is sound on the 
matter of immortality. Emerson holds 
much the same view: “I feel as if I were 
living forever now, this very moment, right 
here on the premises. As for jogging God’s 
elbow or praying to him, or any such thing 
as that, under the circumstances, and be gging 
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him to let me live forever, it always seems to 
me as if it were a way of denying him tothis 
face.” The form is, let us admit, odd, fan- 
tastic (and it is always dangerous to culti- 
vate oddity, though easy enough to be eccen- 
tric, as one might without great mental 
power walk the streets of Boston with a 
dish-pan on his head, if not interfered with 
by the police!), but the idea is a sound one, 
and by no means ignoble. 


REAL SOLDIERS OF ForTUNE. By Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. New York: $1.50 net. 
The title of this book reminds one, of course, 
of Mr, Davis’s novel, Soldiers of Fortune. 
The incidents here described are hardly less 
romantic and surprising than those which 
dotted the career of his ideal adventurer; 
but the men of whom he has written actually 
lived, or are living to-day, and their biog- 
raphies help out by detail the history of their 
time. Major-Gen. MacIver has _ served 
under eighteen flags and fought for nearly 
every country in the world; but he is still 
young enough to lead an army corps, and 
Mr. Davis cannot call his story finished. 
Baron Harden-Hickey, James the First of 
Trinidad, hero of what Harold Frederic 
called the Opera-bouffe Monarchy, took 
poison in 1898, acting in accordance with 
his own principles, laid down in his book, 
Ethics of Suicide. Winston Spencer Church- 
ill, than whom no Englishman has had a 
more picturesque career, Capt. McGiffen, 
the American hero of the Yalu, William 
Walker, king of the filibusters, Major 
Burnham, chief of scouts, still very much 
alive and engaged in Mexico in searching 
for a buried city, are the others of this re- 
markable sextette. Their stories are told 
with dash and vigor. 


estes Miscellaneous. 


A late issue of the Funk & Wagnalls Hour- 
glass Series is The Old Darnman, the story 
of a well-known New England character, 
written down by Charles L. Goodell. Many 
people ,are still living who remember the 
worn, pitiful figure of the man, dressed in 
a faded and much-mended broadcloth suit, 
who wandered from house to house, often 
stopping to ask those who had been kind 
to him for thread or yarn to darn a rent 
in his neat, clean, but strangely old-fash- 
ioned, clothes. It is said that on the morn- 
ing of his wedding day, when he was already 
dressed to go to his bride, word came to him 
that the young woman had suddenly died. 
The shock was too much for his reason. 
He was always gentle; but the wanderings 
began, which ended only with his death, 
long decades after, and from the day of that 
intended marriage he wore always his wed- 
ding suit. It is a pathetic story. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish a se- 
lection from Swinburne’s Poems,-edited for 
their Handy Volume Series by Arthur Beatty, 
Ph.D., of the University of Wisconsin. In 


- this small and convenient volume one may 


possess much of Swinburne’s best, including 
specimens of the lyrical poems, odes, son- 
nets, experiments in metres, and even two 
parodies; and Swinburne at his best cannot 
be spared by any lover of poetry. Dr. 
Beatty’s introductory note‘is a discriminat- 
ing, though brief, study of the poet. He 
recognizes his aloofness from natural, every- 
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day aspects of thought and feeling such as 
Tennyson loved to interpret, and also a 
scholarly interest in things of the mind, 
which has led to rather severe demands on 
the reader’s knowledge and helped to keep 
from him the wider circle of readers which 
he might perhaps have won. For instance, 
the “Ode to Athens” implies a complete 
knowledge of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Aris- 
tophanes in particular, and of Greek history 
and poetry in general. But Dr. Beatty 
finds naturally two exceptions to the gen- 
eral statement that Swinburne stands apart 
from the simpler human interests, his ad- 
miration of great personalities, and his love 
for little children; and poems expressive of 
these sympathies find deserved place here. 
This is a good collection in satisfactory and 
convenient form, (35 cents.) 


Magazines. 


The Bubelot. March. ‘he Seven Golden 
Odes of John Keats. Portland:. Thomas 
B. Mosher.—As Mr. Mosher has gener- 
ously lent his pages for advertising a pro- 
posed contribution to purchase the house 
in Rome in which Keats died for a Keats- 
Shelley Museum, it is eminently appropriate 
that the last three numbers of the Bibelot 
should be devoted to these authors,—thoce 
of January and February to Shelley’s De- 
fence of Poetry so full of wise and beauti- 
ful words that they almost make us believe, 
for the time being, that the distinction 
commonly held as existing between prose 
and poetry is ‘‘a vulgar error,’’—and the 
number for March to a selection from the 
short poems of Keats. ‘There will always 
be a question—indeed, it has been recently 
taised by one of our critics—as to what are 
Keats’s ‘“‘seven golden odes.’’ But there is 
surely little question that four of them are 
“The Nightingale,” ‘The Grecian Urn,” 
“Autumn,” and ‘Melancholy.’ Of the re- 
maining three, ‘‘ Psyche,” “Pan,” and “‘Sor- 
row,” there may be rather more doubt; 
though of the last-named, Robert Bridges, 
who ought to know a good ode when he sees 
it, says that he regards it as one of the great- 
est of Keats’s achievements. Then if, as 
we are told on good authority, ‘Keats is 
with Shakespeare,’’ in spite of a somewhat 
severe judgment of Mr. Paul Elmer More 
which we recently quoted, we may well say 
that we have in this Bzbelot some of the 
“richest creations of the British Muse.” 


With the new year came the first issue 
of a new monthly review and miscellany, 
entitled The Modern Review and published 
in Allahabad, India. ‘The editor, Rasna- 
nanda Chatterjee, is in charge of the postal 
mission work of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in England, and is a 
member of the Brahmo-Somaj. Unitarians 


ought therefore to feel a friendly interest, 


in the launching of this new enterprise. 
Several articles touch on topics both timely 
and significant. W. Knox Johnson writes 
of “Western Literature and the Educated 
Public of India.” His article urges upon 
Hindu readers a knowledge of the best 
Western writers, and laments the hard fact 
that the weekly steamers take to the shores 
of India the wrong books. He says, “‘We 
seem to have a plague and famine in India,”-— 
a plague of tenth-rate literature and a famine 
of important books. Most of the contribu- 
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tions ate by Hindus. §. Subramania Iyer 
considers ‘‘Mr. Morley and India’s In- 
dustrial Future.’ Rao Bahadur G.-V. 
Joshi writes on ‘‘The Industrial Problem in 
India,’ a thoughtful study which ends hy 
suggesting the formation of a ‘Council of 
Eeonomic Advice”? which should be a useful 
link between the imperial administration 
and the industrial classes. No such channel 
of communication exists, and it seems im- 
portant that the government of India should 
be able to give to the present general awaken- 
ing in industrial matters proper directive 
guidance and stimulus. Many American 
friends who became interested in the cause 
of the Hindu widow through the efforts of 
Pandita Ramabai would read with inter- 
est the article on ‘The Hindu. Widows’ 
Home, Poona,” which incidentally recognizes 
the difficulties of the problems confronting 
those who would bring relief to existing 
widows, and make them useful to themselves 
and their society. A curious and interesting 
article is ‘““Behula: A Myth of the Snake- 
Goddess,” by Dinesh Chandra Sen, which 
gives one a brief glimpse into the manners 
and customs of the Bengali race in times 
gone by, the types of manhood and woman- 
hood then admired, and the wealth of lit- 
erature yet to be opened to Western readers. 
Other articles are ‘‘Work and Wages,” ““The 
Function of Art in Shaping Nationality,” 
“The Study of Natural Science in the Indian 
Universities.’ ‘The Indian Hand-loom In- 
dustry,” etc. 


Literary Notes. 


Eben Putnam is the publisher of Fvrst 
Church, Cambridge, Records, lately reviewed 
in these columns. 


The younger American poets have been 
making themselves known to the public re- 
cently by their plays, which in a number of 
cases have been put on the stage with great 
success. Mrs. Dargan’s The Shepherd which 
deals with the life and struggles of to-day in 
Russia, and which was published in her re- 
cent book, Lords and Lovers, is to be pro- 
duced very shortly by Sothern and Marlowe 


In his new novel, The Castle of Doubt, 
John H. Whitson, the author of the Razn- 
bow Chasers and Justin Wingate, Ranch- 
man, has forsaken the cow-boy of the West. 
It is the story of a man who finds himself 
identified as the husband of a beautiful 
woinan whom he has never before seen. So- 
cial position, wealth, and the woman he loves _ 
are three of the temptations which his 
strange predicament holds out to him. It 
is a tale in which adventure and romance 
crowd thickly. 


THE MEANING AND IMPORTANCE 


THE RESURRECTION 


EASTER SERMON 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent free to Post Office Mission workers and 
individuals. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


State how many copies are needed, 
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Che Dome, 
The Fellow who fights Alone. 


The fellow who fights the fight alone, 
With never a word of cheer, 

With never a friend his help to lend, 
With never a comrade near, 

Tis he has need of a stalwart hand 
And a heart not given to moan, 

He struggles for life and more than life— 
The fellow who fights alone! 


‘The fellow who fights the fight alone, 
With never a father’s smile, 

With never a mother’s kindly tone 
His sorrowful hours to guile, 

Who joins the fray at the dawn of day, 
And battles till light is flown, 

Must needs be strong for the fight is long— 
The fellow who fights alone! 


Ah, bitter enough the combat is, 
With every help at hand, 

With friends at need to bid Godspeed, 
With spirits that understand; 

But fiercer far is the fight to one 
Who struggles along unknown— 

Ah, brave and grim is the heart of him, 
The fellow who fights alone! 


God bless the fellow who fights alone, 
And arm his soul with strength, 
‘Till safely out of the battle rout 
He conquering comes at length, 
Till far and near into every ear 
The fame of his fight is blown, 
Till friend and foe in the victor know 
The fellow who fights alone! 
—Denis A. McCarthy 


A Pin and a Platter. 

“Seat?” — 

What Mary Elizabeth was pretending to 
say (or sing) was “Scatter sunshine,’ while 
she did up the dishes; but, when a saucy- 
nosed boy stands in the doorway and squirts 
water at you out of a rubber ball, it makes 
the music stop short or break in two in the 
middle. 

Something else broke as Mary Elizabeth 
jumped and dropped it, and the boy in the 
doorway stopped laughing as he saw the beau- 
tiful blue pieces. It was mother’s best and 
biggest turkey platter, the one she brought 
out only for Thanksgivings and _ birth- 
days and Christmases, the real old willow 
pattern, with the funny little bridge and 
the flying birds and the queer little willow- 
shaded pagodas. Mother always washed 
this platter herself, except when she trusted 
it to Mary Elizabeth. It was not a thing to 
be trusted to any but careful persons. Yet 
there on the floor were the precious old blue 
pieces, with a very sober boy and girl look- 
ing speechlessly at the ruin. 

The boy spoke first, putting the blame 
off on his sister:— 

“Well, you’ve done it, and your birthday, 
too! Just like you.” 

“Just like you, Jeff, saying that!” blazed 
the girl. “J wouldn’t have dropped it at 
all if you hadn’t come around and scared 
me with your old rubber ball. And you give 
it here, now. See if you ever get it again.” 

A swoop of her long arms gained possession 
of the ball; but, as she came near, something 
fell out of her tiny blue collar ribbon, and 
Jeff snatched it, running off triumphantly 
as he heard steps coming into the kitchen. 
So it was Mary Elizabeth who had to answer 
questions about the broken platter. 

Mother was usually kind and patient; but 
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this was a regular old great-grandmother 
platter, and Mary Elizabeth hated the sight 
of mother’s sober face as she picked up the 
pieces. The birthday was all spoiled, and 
she choked a good deal as she put up her 
hand to her neck to feel the pretty blue 
enamel pin that had made her so happy ever 
since morning. So much couldn’t be spoiled 
even by a plaguing boy that made you jump 
with his old rubber balls and break your 
mother’s best old willow-pattern turkey 


platter. But, oh, oh, what could have 
happened to it? The blue enamel pin wasn’t 
there. 


It took her just about two minutes to find 
Jeff out by the gateway down by the end 
of the shrubbery. 

“Where’s my blue pin?” she demanded, 
facing him with her hands behind her. 

““Where’s my rubber ball?” said Jeff, 
with both hands in his pockets. 

“You can have your old rubber ball,” 
she cried, tossing it at him. 

“Same to you,” he said, taking one hand 
out of his pocket, and throwing something 
at her. 

She caught the shine and sparkle of it, 
and then down, down it fell, and dropped 
from sight somewhere in the tufts of grass at 
their feet. She fell on her knees and hunted 
and hunted, but all to no purpose. His 
eyes were no sharper, and a_half-hour’s 
hunting failed to seek out its hiding-place. 

“T’ll make you feel sorry for that, see ’f 
I don’t!” she cried at last, jumping up, and 
running back into the house with a very 
flushed face. 

Those two were always fighting, scarcely 
stopping even to make up, for Jeff had one 
very bad fault He never would say he 
was sorry. 

“Tf anybody ever forgives you,’”’ said 
mother, ‘‘they have to do it out of whole 
cloth. I hope to see the day when some- 
body makes you own up like a gentleman. 
The only way to make up for meanness is to 
say you're sorry.” 

Sorry or not, left to himself, Jeff went on 
hunting. 

“Only just took it to get even,” he mut- 
tered, grubbing among the grass roots. 
“She’d got the ball, and she was a-going to 
tell on me. Girls always do. Don’t know’s 
I care. Mother says I can’t have a ball all 
summer to pay for breaking that old blue 
thing. Just like a girl,—to go and tell.” 

The truth was that nobody had said a 
word. It was mother who had seen, 

“He has that sneaky way with him,” 
mother was saying when Mary Elizabeth 
came in at the side door, ‘‘of doing a thing 
and then never owning up about it or saying 
he is sorry. He broke that platter, and he 
shall pay for it somehow.” 

It wasn’t the platter that troubled her, but 
the boy; and the ‘“‘pay”’ she meant was 
punishment. But Mary Elizabeth thought 
the platter was the matter. And how in the 
world could poor Jeff ever pay for it? She 
knew he hadn’t any money. All of a sudden 
a new kind of feeling came into her heart, 
and she was sorry for poor, bothering Jeff, 
who was always getting her into trouble 
and never troubling himself to get her out. 

She ran to her own box and counted. 
Two quarters and a ten and two five-cent 
pieces. There was a platter exactly like it 
down street in a store she knew, but that 
would never buy it. What were they to do? 
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Just at that minute the door opened, and 
Jeff held out his hand jerkily. 

‘“Here’s your pin,” he said, and his voice 
was gruff and cross; for he had been hunting 
a good hour, and it was hot there. 

“QO Jeff,” cried his sister, darting at him, 
The gladness in her voice made him turn 
and look at her, for it was gladness with love 
in it. ‘‘Jeff, now I can help you to pay for 
that platter. I heard mother say you 
couldn’t play ball again this summer because 
you broke it; but, if you get her another, you 
can. I know they’ll let us have that beauty 
one down at Blake’s for this pin and what 
money there is, so come along.” 


It took him some time to understand — 


and say yes; but before dusk the two came 
marching back with a great flat bundle which 
they carried right up to mother, and asked 
her to see what was in it. 

“Tt’s the platter, a new one,”—said Mary 
Elizabeth,—‘‘to pay for the old one. You 
said he’d got to. We bought it together, 
and now he can have his ball, can’t he? 
And he’s sorry, mother, aren’t you, Jeff, 
honest ?” 

“Cross my heart,” said Jeff, solemnly. 

But, when they came to undo the platter, 
there was a little bundle in white tissue paper 
tied tight to the string that held the big one. 
It had a little blue pin in it, and there was a 
two-line note from Mr. Blake saying that the 
only use he had for such a pin after all was 
as a keepsake, and he thought he could 
remember what a kind little sister she was 
without that. He hoped the platter would 
suit, and she must come in some day (wear- 
ing the pin) and tell him if her mother said 
so.—Anna B. Bryant, in Zion's Herald. 


Billy Boy’s Breakfast. 


There was once a little boy called Billy 
Boy, and he lived with a lady called Mother 
Dear; and they had a wee house of their 
own all covered with vines and red roses, 
and the house was called ‘Our Home.” 

One morning, very early, Billy Boy awoke, 
and he looked out of his window .through 
the vines, and he saw that it was a fine sun- 
shiny morning. So Billy Boy hopped out 
of bed, and he shouted, ‘‘Mother Dear, the 
sun is up, and I should like you to bake 
me a cake for my breakfast.” 

But Mother Dear called backysorrowfully 
from the kitchen: ‘Ah, Billy Boy, I find 
nothing in the cupboard with which to make 
acake. Put on your blue doublet and your 
hose and your winged sandals, and make 
haste to the Sign of the Currant Bun [for 
that was the name of the bake shop], and 
say politely to the baker :— 


“““One tin of waffles, all crispy and sweet, 
That Mother and Billy their breakfast may 
eat.’” 


So Billy Boy put on his blue doublet and 
his hose, and he strapped his winged sandals 
very tightly upon his feet, and he hastened 
to the Sign of the Currant Bun. But, when 
he reached there and asked the Baker politely 
for some wafflés, the Baker shook his head, 
and replied, as he pointed to his empty 
barrels :— 


“Haste to the Miller, so tidy and neat, 

For flour for the waffles all crispy and sweet, 

That Mother and Billy for breakfast would 
eat.” “ 


: 
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So Billy hurried through the lanes and the 
highways so fast with his winged sandals 
that you never could have kept up with him, 
and at last he came to the mill by the river. 
But the mill’s sails were resting, and the 
Miller stood in the doorway with his arms 
folded. When Billy Boy asked him for 
_ flour, he shook his head, and he said, as he 
pointed to his empty hopper :— 

“Fruit of the meadow and bloom of the 
wheat 

Must come to the Miller so tidy and neat, 

For flour for the waffles all crispy and sweet, 
_That Mother and Billy for breakfast would 

eat.” 


So Billy hurried on farther to find where 


a ted cow, who was sadly mooing because 
some one had forgotten to let down her 
pasture -bars. 


“Moo, moo, moo, 
T want breakfast, too,” 


said the cow. So Billy Boy stopped, al- 
though he was in a great hurry, and he let 
down the bars for the red cow. 

Then he hurried on; but, before he had 
gone much farther, he met a black hen who 
was clucking and clucking, because she was 
shut out of the chicken yard: 


“Plenty of corn for the rooster and duck, 
But I can’t get in. Cluck, cluck, cluck, 
cluck!”’ 


‘said the black hen. 

Billy Boy stopped and opened the gate 
of the -chicken yard to let the black hen 
through. : : 

Then he hurried on, and he soon knew by 
the bang, bang, of the threshers’ flails and 
the swish, swish, of the mowers’ scythes that 
he had come to the fields where the wheat 
grows. 
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“Fruit of the meadow and bloom of the 
wheat, 
To give to the miller so tidy and neat, 
For flour for the waffles all crispy and 
: sweet, 
; That Mother and Billy for breakfast would 
eat,”’ 


a8 | called Billy Boy very loudly. So the 

‘oi threshers gave Billy Boy a big bag of grain. 

+ —-He slung it over his shoulder and started 

a) i away again. As he went, he passed the 

|) meadow where the red cow was eating grass; 

Bi and she said to him:-- a 
“‘Moo, moo, moo, 

i Here is milk for you.” 

os And she gave Billy Boya great bowl of rich 

4 milk for his breakfast. 

ei} Billy Boy thanked the red cow, and he went 

: a little farther until he came to the black 

i hen pecking corn in the chicken yard. 


She ran to the gate and called out :— 


“Cut, cut, ca-da-cut, cluck, cluck, cluck! 
Here is one egg from me and one from the 
duck.” 


So Billy Boy thanked the hen, and put 
3 one egg in each pocket; and he went on and on 
j until he came to the mil]. The Miller poured 
the wheat into his hopper and started the 
a | sails with a rattlety bang. Out came a 

sackful of beautiful white flour, which Billy 
al Boy carried to the Sign of the Currant Bun. 
i) Then the Baker made haste to fetch his mix- 
i ing bowl and to light his ovens, and in a 
77 twinkling there was a “tin of waffles all 
2) crispy and sweet.’ 


the wheat grew. As he went, he came to] 
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So Billy Boy took the waffles and the bowl 
of milk and the eggs to Our Home. 

'There was Mother Dear waiting in the 
door. So they sat down at their ‘little round 
table, and they ate their good breakfast of 
waffles and eggs and milk.—Carolyn S. 
Bailey, in Kindergarten Review, 


! 


Charade for St. Patrick’s Day. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES, 


My first’s a bug whose droning hum 
Deludes full many a wight unwary. 


Forged in the mountain’s melting scum 
My second, hard and cold and dumb, 
Now guards the isle of my canary. 


’ 


My whole, thanks to the blessed saint 
Who made them with its sign acquaint, 
Still turns to joy, though lone and faint, 
The heart of Bridget and of Mary. 


Toby’s Red Rug. 


“Thekla has finished sweeping the play- 
room, children,” said mamma. ‘Run in and 
dust your doll-house before Cousin Mabel 
comes,” 

The room looked bright and fresh,when the 
children entered. The sunlight was stream- 
ing in, and Toby, the big yellow cat, was 
washing his face on the window-seat. 

Bessie danced up to him and hugged him. 
“You're going to be all clean, too, aren’t 
you, Toby?” she said. 

“But look at his bed,’”’ said Edith, point- 
ing to an old red rug in the corner. It was 
so thickly covered with yellow and white 
hairs that very little red showed. “We can’t 
have that dirty old thing here any longer.”’ 
And, going to the window, she threw it 
out. 

Toby stretched out his head and looked 
after it as it fell. It made a soft bed in the 
corner, but it did not look so comfortable 
upside-down out of doors. 

“Never mind, Toby,” said Edith, “‘sit 
here in the sun, like a good cat, and we'll get 
you another bed by and by.” 

For the next half-hour the children busied 
themselves with the -doll-house. Every bit 
of furniture was taken out and carefully 
dusted, Toby watching all the while. When 
Edith came to the window to shake the best 
parlor carpet, he eyed it eagerly. It was 
bright red. Probably she was going to give 
it to him to lieon. But no, she put it back 
into the house and moved in the furniture. 

Next the dolls were dressed in their best 
and set in stateon the parlor sofa. At length 
all was ready. 

“Now, Frances and Rose,’ said, Edith, 
solemnly, “‘your aunt Mabel is coming, and 
perhaps she will bring your cousin Clara 
to visit you. We are going to the train to 
‘meet them. You must sit stilland keep your 
dresses clean while we are gone. If you 
don’t,”’ here Edith’s voice sank to a whisper, 
“the Cat will come!”’ 

This was a terrible prospect. ‘The dolls 
sat as if frozen to their seats, their arms stiff 
at their sides. ‘They meant to be very good, 
indeed. 

As soon as the children were out of the 
room, ‘Toby jumped down from the window- 
seat. He intended to find a good bed for 
his morning nap. . He walked straight to the 
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doll-house and peered into the parlor. Sure 
enough, there was a red rug, as comfortable 
looking as his own. Standing on his hind 
legs he worked his front paws up and down 


in it. It was soft. He jumped into the 
tiny room. 

The dolls fell flat on their faces. The Cat 
had come! 


Toby turned around three times just as he 
always did in his own bed. He knocked 
down a table, and two chairs fell out of the 
house onto the play-room floor. Then there 
was more space for Toby. Curling himself 
up, he purred himself to sleep. 

By and by the play-room door opened 
_ “Oh, oh, oh!”’ cried Edith and Bessie and 
Mabel. ‘They came across the room with a 
rush, and Toby jumped to the floor and ran 
out. It was impossible to sleep in so much 
noise. 

“You poor darlings!’ cried Bessie, catching 
up the dolls. ‘‘The horrid Cat has frightened 
you ’most to death.” 

Mabel and Edith gathered together the 
scattered furniture. 

“Tust see the carpet!”’ exclaimed Edith. 

It was covered with yellow and white hairs. 
As they were brushing it, they looked out. 
Below lay Toby on his red rug, fast asleep.— 
Ethel S. Young, in Congregationalist and 
Christian World. 


A Large Appetite. 


Handel, the great musical composer, had 
a very large appetite. He would go into a 
certain hotel and order a dinner enough for 
six persons, and eat it all in a room by him- 
self. One day he went into a hotel and 
ordered a dinner enough for half-a-dozen; 
but the waiter, being a stranger, did not 
know the custom of the composer. After 
awhile he said, ‘‘Bring the dinner on to the 
table.” “But,” said the waiter, ‘the com- 
pany have not arrived yet, and, if I were to 
put it on the table now, it would get cold.” 
“The company!’ cried the composer; “‘the 
company! Why, I’m the company! Serve 
up the dinner.” 


It is said of a noted Virginia judge that 
in a pinch he always comes out ahead. An 
incident of his childhood might prove this. 
“Well, Benny,” said his father, when the 
lad had been going to school about a month, 
“what did you learn to-day?” “About a 
mouse, father.’ “Spell ‘mouse,’”’ his father 
asked. After a while Benny answered, 
“Father, I don’t believe it was a mouse 
after all. It was a rat.’’—Lippincott’s. 


HAND | 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS | 
AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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International Notes. 


| BY REV, CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Great Britain.—Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, is to be among the European 
delegates to the Boston Congress of Relig- 
ious Liberals. His paper will treat of ‘‘The 
Past, Present, and Future of Unitarianism 
in Great Britain.”? Mr. Bowie, who will be 
accompanied by his wife, will be warmly 
welcomed in this country, where on previous 
visits he made many friends. To few men 
is our International Council as much in- 
debted for the measure of success it has at- 
tained as to Mr. Bowie. His brilliant organ- 
ization of its first congress in London assured 
its continuance as an emancipating and uni- 
fying force in international liberalism. At 
every general meeting since, his energetic 
presence, at the head of a large delegation 
of British Unitarians, has made itself felt as 
an inspiring and directive influence. 

He writes the Boston committee that the 
British party will consist of about one hun- 
dred persons, half of them clergymen. ‘The 
British fund to promote this transatlantic 
pilgrimage has reached £800, or $4,000. 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son have issued a 
special booklet of sailings, fares, excursions, 
etc., for the party. Rev. A. Webster of 
Aberdeen will read a paper at the Boston 
Congress on “‘ The Development of Religious 
Liberalism in Scotland.” 

Rev. John Hunter, the eminent Scotch 
preacher, pastor of Trinity Congregational 
Church in Glasgow, is to preach the sermon 
before the Boston Congress on September 22 
in Arlington Street Church. ; 

The standing committee of the Old South 
Church, Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor, have 
tendered the use of their edifice for one ses- 
sion of the Congress. It has been gratefully 
accepted. 

The English religious world continues to 
be mightily stirred by the radical theological 
utterances of Rev. R. Y. Campbell, pastor 
of the City Temple in London. ‘The Chris- 
tian Register has taken editorial and other 
notice of this latest religious sensation. We 
content ourselves in this column with the 
announcements that the progressive - and 
brave young preacher is writing a book in 
explanation and justification of his positions; 
that the Hzbbert Review will in its next 
number present an article by him on the 
“New Theology,” and that he has accepted 
the invitation of the British Unitarians to 
deliver the Essex lecture in their hall during 
the Unitarian anniversaries. 

We note also that Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, interviewed by a representative of 
the Daily Ghronicle, made the following state- 
ment :— 

“Mr. Campbell’s theological position is 
an interesting development, but I do not 
know that there is anything very ‘new’ 
about it. It is a little difficult to character- 
ize it, because no clear, logical statement of 
the ‘New Theology’ has yet been pub- 
lished. 

“So far as I have been able to gather its 
meaning, it seems to differ very little from 
the teachings of Unitarians, like Rev. John 
Hamilton Thom, Dr. James Martineau, and 
others whom I might name. I should not 
myself label Mr. Campbell’s utterances as 
Unitarianism, because at present they seem 
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to be less robust, less consistent, less far- 
reaching than modern Unitarianism. 

“Tf, however, the starting-point of the 
New Theology is belief in the immanence of 
God, I can only say that Theodore Parker 
and other Unitarians preached that doctrine 
more than half a century ago, and I do not 
suppose that any Unitarian minister to-day 
would regard it as other than a commonplace 
in his teaching.” 

Rev. Clement E. Pike is preparing a small 
book dealing with the relationship of Charles 
Dickens to nonconformity, which has re- 
cently been a subject of discussion. His 
biographer Foster stated that his connection 
with the Unitarian chapel in Little Portland 
Place, then under the ministry of Rev. 
Edward Tagart, was for two or three years. 
“The Dictionary of National Biography”’ re- 
duced this to ‘‘a year or two.” Dr. J. K. 
Chesterton, in his recent volume on Dickens, 
writes: ‘Once in a puff of anger at the 
Church’s political stupidity (which is indeed 
profound) he left it for a week or two, and 
went to a Unitarian chapel. In a week or 
two he returned.’ Mr. Pike, minister of the 
chapel, states :— 

“After investigating the subject, I find 
that Dickens and his family joined the con- 
gregation on Nov. 20, 1842, and continued 
their attendance until some date in the year 


1847, a period of between four and five years, |. 


though his absences from home, including 
the residence of nearly a year at Genoa, 
would of course curtail the possible attend- 
ances during that period.” 

A writer in the Christian: Life says of his 
connection with the chapel :— 

‘As I am one of those still surviving who 
saw him there, it may be acceptable to you 
to know what I remember. 

“The pew he occupied was on the ground 
floor, under the gallery—the eas« side on enter- 
ing. New seating has been done to the chapel 
now, removing all these details; but Dickens 
sat where I describe, Mrs. Dickens, two or 
three children, and possibly another adult, 
with him, A brother also, I was told, at- 
tended—I think Augustus. 

“At that time I had already begun vol- 
unteer choir work, my place as a helper in 
the singing being in the organ loft upstairs, 
the pew in question fully to be seen; but it 
so happened that I never but once came 
face to face with Dickens where he stood. 
He was coming down the wide stone steps 
leading him to the pavement, his face and 
figure exactly resembling the Maclise por- 
trait which was the frontispiece to “‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,”’ and his dress remarkable for a 
bright blue satin waistcoat and a large 
jewelled pin protruding very prominently 
from a colored satin ‘stock.’”’ 

The minister at that time was Mr. Tagart; 
and, if your readers will turn to ‘‘The Letters 
of Charles Dickens,” issued in 1880, and 
“Edited by his sister-in-law and his eldest 
daughter,” vol. i., page 95, they will find 
the following about him in the “Narrative” 
introducing the persons to whom letters were 
written :— 

“Rev. Edward ‘Tagart was a celebrated 
Unitarian minister, and a very highly es- 
teemed and valued friend.” 

On Aug. 9, 1844, Dickens writes from 
Genoa (after urging Mr. and Mrs. Tagart to 
visit him there): ‘‘‘Pray tell me of the pres- 
entation of the plate, and whether —— was 
very slow or trotted at all; and, if so, when.’ 
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The inscription on this ‘plate’ (a gift from 
the congregation to Mr. Tagart) was written 


by Dickens; and his desire to know of the 


ceremony concerning giving it—at which I 
was present—can do nothing else than show 
that he looked upon himself as at any rate 
warmly interested.” 


Rev. Robert Collyer of New York is to © 


visit England this summer. During his visit 
he will open a Carnegie Library at his birth- 
place, Ilkley, Yorks. Mr. Collyer, in spite 
of hisage,—he has just celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday,—frequently preaches at the 
evening services of the Brooklyn Unitarian 
churches, there being no evening services at 
his own. 

A writer in a British paper says:— 

“The rambling, inconsistent, and often 

unintelligible maxims of Christian Science 
can hardly be termed a philosophy of life; 
yet, so far as it may be regarded as such, its 
character is well illustrated by its treatment 
of the problem of evil. It essays to shunt 
the whole question by denying the existence 
of matter, pain, and disease. At the same 
time it brings it back in the lump in the form 
of illusion and error, which, being universal, 
have all the effects of reality. Why this 
illusion and error should be imposed on man- 
kind it does not deign to offer the slightest 
explanation.” . 
In England not long since passed away the 
last follower of the seeress and founder of a 
new religion, Joanna Southcote, of whom 
Lord Macaulay had occasion to say in his 
day: ‘‘We have seen an old woman, with no 
talents beyond the cunning of a fortune- 
teller, and with the education of a scullion, 
exalted into a prophetess, and surrounded 
by tens of thousands of devoted followers, 
many of whom were, in station and in know]- 
edge, vastly her superiors. And all this in 
the nineteenth century, and all this in Lon- 
don.” 

A letter in the Daily Express of 7th of 
August, by Sir A. Conan Doyle, says: “‘I 
only know four cults—the original Budd- 
hists, the Quakers, the Unitarians, and the 
Agnostics—who can, I think, say that they 
have no blood on their hands.” 

For Unitarians this is gratifying. Yet 
there are others. 

The ‘‘Psalms of the West,” the work of 
Hon. Rollo Russell, are now issued in a fifth 
edition in a paper cover at sixpence by 
Longman’s, procurable through the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. : 

They have recently appeared in a German 
version. Many of them, also, in the col- 
umns of the Christliche Welt of Marburg. 
This beautiful book of modern devotion 
ought to be better known in this country. 

Rev. F. B. Mott has resigned his pulpit 
at Southport, England. 

A correspondent of the Dazly News reports 
the exposition of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan by an Anglican school inspector, 
who explained that the inn “‘means that the 
man was taken into the ‘church,’ and the 
‘twopence’ represents the baptism of the 
blessed sacrament.” This is the kind of re- 
ligious instruction to be anticipated in a 
union of Church and State. 

A High Church vicar in England, Rev. 
Leighton Pullan in Oxford, recommends the 
institution of the Corpus Christi festival 
and procession, as it exists in Roman Cath- 
olic countries. Lord Halifax, the leader of 


ishl 


_ posal. 


_ defeated by a large majority, 


contributed to this resfilt. 


. 
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‘the ritualists, heartily indorses this pro- 
“The principles of the Reformation 
are things to be repented of in sackcloth and 


_ashes,’’ he declared. 


In this connection the recent action of the 
British House of Commons in passing by a 
vote of two to one a resolution calling for 


| the disestablishment and disendowment of 


the Church of England and of Wales is very 
significant. In 1871 a similar resolution was 
Unquestion- 
ably the secularization of the French State has 
As often before, 
France is the emancipator of mankind. 


Guarding the Public Coal Lands. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale propounded 
the following question to a company of scien- 


~ tists in Washington some days ago: ‘‘What 


achievement of the past year is most worthy 
of a commemorative medal?” 

The trend of the answers was toward the 
exploit of Amundsen in traversing the North- 
west Passage from the Atlantic to the Pa- 

cific, or to the more significant exploit of 
the Wright Brothers of Dayton, Ohio, who 
repeatedly succeeded in aerial flight in a ma- 
chine much heavier than the air. 

It is a natural tendency of the scientific 
mind to give first rank to individual dis- 
covery or exploit rather than to bring into 
account all achievements, giving first place to 
that which responds most successfully to the 
greatest need of the time. 

Experts in statecraft will, doubtless, con- 
cede that under the present conditions of our 
national development it is quite possible for 
the greatest general good to result from some 
extremely keen and far-reaching achieve- 
ment in administration, and in the mind of 
the writer such an administrative achieve- 
ment has actually characterized the past year. 
I refer to the proclamation of the President 
withdrawing from sale the coal lands of the 
people. The vast importance of this act in 
connection with the preservation of our coal 
supply has been well pointed out by Edward 
W. Parker, the government’s coal expert, 
whose clever curve of increase points out our 
rate of galloping consumption and _ tells 
clearly the limits of our supply.—Revew of 
Reviews. 


An Industrial Exhibit. 


Wage-earners and employers throughout 
New England will read with interest the 
announcement of an exhibit of industrial 
conditions, in relation to health, safety, and 
welfare, to be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, in the week beginning April 8. 
Admission will be free. The exhibit, which 
will be the first of its kind held in New 
England, is designed to show the conditions 
under which wage-earners work in this 
and other States. Its purpose is to create 
an enlightened public sentiment which shall 
result in remedial legislation and the gen- 
eral betterment of the conditions of labor. 

The entire space of Horticultural Hall 
will be given up to booths portraying actual 
working scenes in various employments 
which are a menace to health and life, en- 
larged photographs of other actual scenes, 
and statistical and other data in graphic 
form, 

Living pictures will be utilized as far as 
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possible. This will afford the majority of 
the public its first opportunity to observe 
actual working conditions in deleterious 
trades. Attention will be given to the evil 
of child labor and the conditions under 
which women toil. Exact reproductions of 
tenement work-rooms will be shown, along 
with tenement-housing conditions in rela- 
tion to health, and the way in which tuber- 
culosis is spread in unsanitary factories. 

Equal attention will be given to the prog- 
ress made in fighting the evils of child 
labor, overcrowding, and bad _ sanitation. 
Model rooms, in such industries as bake- 
shops and factories, will be reproduced, 
and the work of the unions will be shown 
in raising the standards of citizenship 
through legislation, organization, and sys- 
tems of mutual benefit. 

A notable feature will be a series of after- 
noon and evening lectures by speakers of 
national reputation, who will discuss methods 
of industrial development. 

The exhibit will be under the direction 
of Alexander M. Wilson, secretary of the 
Boston Society for the Relief and Control 
of Tuberculosis. 

“Industrial conditions in Massachusetts 
may not have the spectacular flavor of con- 
ditions in certain other States,’ said Mr. 
Wilson, recently, “‘but this does not mean 
that this exhibit will not reveal things in 
our industries that will make the public 
sit up and take notice.” 

Prof, William T. Sedgwick of the Institute 
of Technology, an expert on sanitation, 
says: “An exhibit of this kind is the best 
possible manner of educating both employers 
and employees. ‘This is not an attack upon 
the employer. Wherever a progressive em- 
ployer has improved conditions in keeping 
with the demands of the time, this should 
be exploited freely. On the other hand, 
where an unprogressive one is behind the 
times, he should be shown no mercy.” 


San Francisco Relief Fund.* 


The last turn in the road is within sight. 
About two millions of the great San Francisco 
relief fund remain, and the Relief Corpora- 
tion is almost ready to announce what dis- 
position will be made of the money that will 
be left after the twenty-five hundred appli- 
cations still in hand are answered. Since 
February 15 no new applications have been 
received in any departinent except such as 
would ordinarily be made to the Asscciated 
Charities. 

The city that can survive a half-billion- 
dollar fire and general and private relief 
amounting in all, perhaps, to nearly twenty 
million dollars, is not builded on sand. 
Months ago even the workers, whose salaries 
from the Relief Corporation would cease 
with the closing down of the application 
bureaus, were almost unanimously agreed 
that relief had been and was being overdone. 
A member of the Rehabilitation Committee 
said to the writer yesterday, ‘“‘Well, I can’t 
see that there is any less real distress to-day 
than there was three months ago.’”’ That is 
undoubtedly, true. Of real distress there 
will perhaps be as much three months hence 
as there was three months ago. And there 

* Third report of Rey. Christopher Ruéss, appointed by 
the American Unitarian Association on behalf of the givers 


of the Unitarian Relief Fund to assist for one year the San 
Francisco Associated Charities. 
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will probably be as many people in San 
Francisco three months or even three years 
from now as there were three months ago 
who would be willing to make application 
for relief if money were to be had at the ex- 
pense of the asking and of proving that 
the applicant had needs and could make 
good use of.a grant. Few civic misfortunes 
are greater than for the citizens to be tempted 
for almost a year by the opportunity of get- 
ting something for nothing. 

That is the far-seeing and “hard common- 

sense” side of the situation. Yesterday, 
however, the writer visited, in a new suburb 
of San Francisco, a couple past fifty who 
lost their all in the fire, and tented in Golden 
Gate Park from April till December, and who 
now, for the first time in their life, together 
have a home of their own. The man is a 
railroad car cleaner, earning about sixty or 
seventy dollars a month. He has lost little 
time since the earthquake. In July he began 
to pay on the instalment plan for his lot, 
the first he ever owned. In November he 
began to build. The family is without 
children. They were granted a sewing ma- 
chine and for household rehabilitation one 
hundred and fifty dollars. They have man- 
aged to do the rest themselves. The man 
rises at 4.30 in the morning and reaches 
home at 7 at night, and the couple re- 
joice that this month he has had to work 
Sundays and holidays. Through the joy 
and hope of a home of their own, this man 
and woman are ten years younger. The 
best social result of the fire and of the relief 
fund is the multiplying of home owners in 
a city of renters. 
“And despite criticisms the truth remains 
that since the day of the earthquake there 
has been practically no acute suffering from 
need of food or clothing or shelter. The 
men and women in charge and at work have 
dealt with an utterly unprecedented situation 
as promptly and as efficiently as could be 
expected. 

One result of the relief work will be the 
advertisement of the fact that charitable 
organizations exist in San Francisco. From 
doing yearly as much work as in some East- 
ern cities of one hundred thousand the Asso- 
ciated Charities does without demoralization, 
the San Francisco Associated Charities will 
probably be called upon hereafter to do the 
full stint of organized charity work in a city 
of three or four hundred thousand. Before 
the fire the Associated Charities did modestly 
a quiet work. Since the earthquake the 
Associated Charities has self-effacingly given 
itself to the general problem; but more and 
more responsibility has fallen to its lot, and 
it will emerge to assume something like its 
rightful central place in the charity work of 
the ninth largest city in the nation. 

Both the earthquake and fire and the 
raising of the relief fund were instances of 
dramatic situations dramatically met. The 
raising of the great relief fund demonstrated 
the sympathy and sacrifice for brother men 
that dramatic and immediate suffering can 
arouse in the American heart. The Ameri- 
can people could not pass by on the other 
side of the road. 

What the Unitarian and other churches 
are striving for, however, what every deep 
and eatnest leader of moral forces in this 
country is striving for, is that we should add 
to this sympathy insight, and to promptness, 
faithfulness and endurance, We need to 
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add to our pain at the sight of physical 
suffering and material poverty a deeper pain 
at the sight and thought of starving minds 
and lives. For the greatest pain in the 
world and that on the vastest scale is not 
immediate and soon over, and cannot be 
alleviated by the feverish subscription even 
of twenty million dollars. 

- The man or the woman who, year in and 
year out, understandingly supports a church 
of his choosing, a reform of his choosing, 
be it woman’s suffrage or kindness to ani- 
mals, socialism or anti-socialism, who con- 
sistently and faithfully subscribes to his 
city’s Associated Charities in order that the 
unfortunate may be helped with discerning 
love, the man or the woman who will risk 
popularity to insist on the enforcement of 
the laws on the statute books, like school 
attendance, child labor, and tenement con- 
struction laws,—these men and women, I 
say, have length and breadth and depth in 
their love for fellow-men. True brother- 
hood demands not excitability so much as 
social imagination. What we need most 
to-day is more men and women who are 
each able to influence one or two or ten 
others, and who can understandingly give 
themselves to the social ideals of the cen- 
tury of brotherhood. 

San FRANCISCO. 


A Letter from Meadville. 


A theological school is often described 
as a sort of cloistered seclusion from the 
world’s currents and as having a deadening 
influence upon the mind’s natural restless- 
ness of interest. Theodore Parker once 
remarked that the work of such schools 
was to receive a man and in three years 
turn outa mummy. A resident of Meadville 
might well be puzzled by such an account 
so grotesquely inapplicable to our academic 
experience. The actual effect of the Mead- 
ville Theological School would seem to be 
rather that of intense stimulation of all the 
interests that enable men and women to 
become leaders in the full diversity of the 
world’s spiritual enterprises. A recent visitor 
from one of the great universities dwelt with 
emphasis and approval upon the fact of this 
energized and complete life which we here 
enjoy. It is plain that this highly vitalized 
condition is due in part to our excellent pro- 
vision of lectures from visiting scholars, by 
which new streams of thought are constantly 
brought to the enrichment of our school’s 
habitual life. How varied and interesting 
this provision can be is seen by the pro- 
gramme of the present academic year. In 
November the school was deeply moved by 
the enthusiastic idealism of Brigadier Alex- 
ander Lamb of the Salvation Army, who 
dealt with the practical results of Gen. 
Booth’s social scheme and the romance of 
the Salvation Army. Brigadier Lamb’s 
visit coincided with that of Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen of Fairhaven, Mass., who gave an 
interesting exposition of the ideals and duties 
of the ministry. In December Rev. William 
R. Lord of Rockland, Mass., gave a most 
entertaining and ethically valuable lecture 
on birds, and in another address set forth 
the possibilities of the ministry as an agency 
for inspiring civic reforms. In the same 
month two lectures were given by Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, secretary of the National 
Municipal League, on.the Municipal Problem 
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in its social and political phases. These 
lectures have contributed to the very recent 
formation of a Meadville Municipal League. 
Since the opening of the present year the 
school has enjoyed the animated and stirring 
lectures. of Dr. Henry Goodwin Smith on 
Hebrew Prophecy as seen in Amos and 
Hosea and of Dr. Charles Horswell on Old 
Testament Literature, and is now receiving a 
prolonged series of lectures on Old Testament 
Theology from Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, 
whose eminence in such studies requires no 
mention. Furthermore we have had in the 
last week of February a very careful and 
critical exposition of the religion of the 
Vedas in six lectures by Prof. Maurice Bloom- 
field of Johns Hopkins University. By the 
membership of the Meadville School in the 
Committee for American Lectures on the 
History of Religion, students now in resi- 
dence have, in successive years, heard the 
foremost experts in this subject expound 
the religion of Ancient Egypt, of Japan, 
China, and India. ‘This addition to the 
instruction regularly afforded by the school 
in this subject gives an unusual completeness 
to our opportunities. It is feared that our 
financial insufficiency will compel our tem- 
porary withdrawal from the committee, 
and the fear prompts the hope that some 
benefactor may secure to us the continuance 
of this important enrichment of our in- 
struction. 

It is evident that the Meadville School is 
not isolated and retired from the powerful 
movements of modern thought; and, if further 
evidence were needed, we might adduce 
the gratifying influence of the total school 
life upon our student body. We are proud 
of a spirit of earnest effort and of the fact 
of able performance as shown in the class 
room, in essay work and in the excellent 
preaching of the students. The institution 
inherits from the past a powerful moulding 
tradition, and its members rejoice in the 
fresh intensity of its intellectual and spiritual 
atmosphere. HAL. Ce 


A Rowe Memorial Church. 


The First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Rowe, Mass., has received from 
Mr. Frederic E. Smith of Boston a gift of 
four thousand dollars, to be used in building 
a memorial church to his grandfather, Rev. 
Preserved Smith, minister of this society 
for thirty-seven years. 

A lot has been deeded to the society in the 
centre of the town, attractive plans for a 
very simple church in the Old English style 
of architecture, with a seating capacity for 
one hundred people, have been secured, and 
it is hoped to begin work early in the 
spring. 

Many would like, however, to have this 
church a memorial not merely to Preserved 
Smith, but to all those who have served it 
faithfully in the past. They wish to recall 
the names of men and women so long and 
honorably connected with its history and that 
of the town, and to make their good works 
an example and an inspiration to all coming 
generations. 

The committee, therefore, draw the atten- 
tion of all descendants of Rowe to this op- 
portunity of commemorating in permanent 
form those who helped to make Rowe re- 
spected and honored, and hope that in this 
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way the welfare of the town will be promoted 
and the cause of liberal religion strengthened — 
in this beautiful hill region. ; 
A careful record of all gifts will be kept 
in permanent form. Contributions may be — 
sent to me as trustee, Rowe, Mass. 
MARGARET B. BARNARD, 


Boston Letter. 


An increasing number of Boston Unitarian 


churches are holding mid-week services regu- 
larly during Lent, and the attendance in 
almost every instance is largely increased 
since last year. At King’s Chapel the ser- 
vices at noon on Wednesdays are being led 
March 6 by Rev. Edward Cummings of the 
South Congregational Church; the 13th, by 
Rev. George H. Reed of Belmont; the 2oth, 
by Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester; the 
27th, by Rev. W. I. Lawrance of Winches- 
ter. At Arlington Street the services are at 
five on Wednesdays, with an attendance of 
from two to three hundred. At the First 
Church the time is 4.30 on Thursday, and 
the attendance is from 100 to 150. An organ 
recital follows the service. At the Second 
Church the service is at noon on Saturday, 
and the music is by the boy choir, which is 
so successful a feature of its Sunday-school. 
The services at the Central Congregational 
Church (orthodox) are held on Thursdays — 
at 4.30, and have been and are to be ad- 
dressed as follows: February 14, Rev. Albert 
Parker Fitch, Mt. Vernon Church (orthodox) ; 
February 21, Rev. William A. Knight, Brigh- 
ton (orthodox); February 28, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, Second Church (Unitarian); 
March 7, Rev. Dr. I 
Church (Episcopalian); March 14, Rev. Dr. 
Rowley, First Baptist Church; March 21, 
Rev. Charles E. Park, First Church (Unita- 
tian). A special musical programme is 
offered at each service, and the attendance 
is excellent. 

The musical vesper services on Sunday 
have filled the churches that have held them 
this winter, the Arlington Street, King’s 
Chapel, and the First Baptist having been 
particularly successful. A large choir at 
King’s Chapel, under Mr. B. J]. Lang, their 
organist, has been giving the most famous 
oratorios, and the same selections at the 
First Baptist Church have brought an audi- 
ence of over a thousand people. 

A course of lectures has been given at 
King’s Chapel this winter “On Current 
Problems in Theology.” It was one of the 
Lowell Institute Courses, under the auspices 
of the Harvard Divinity School, and was 
given by members of its faculty. The lect- 
ures were full of interest, and were well 
attended. 

Prof. Fenn’s lectures, giving a wonderful 
exposition of the Life of Saint Paul, have 
been greatly enjoyed at Arlington Street 
Church after the morning service. ‘This 
church has been. very busy this winter in its 
successful .attempts to make it a church 
home for strangers, particularly students, in 
this part of the city. Meetings for students 
and young people have been arranged by 
Mr. Leavins to be held early on Sunday 
evenings, and the attendance has increased 
steadily. Those who go once continue to 
attend regularly and bring others with them. 
There is a short devotional service, some 
musical treat, a bit of an address or a talk; 
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) and, to promote sociability, light refresh- 
ments are served. The first Sunday evening 
» | of each month an address is given by some 

+ speaker of note. In January it was Mr. John 
‘| Mason Little on the Good Government Asso- 
5» ciation; in February it was Mr. Fenn, on 

» the relation and duty of young people to 
)) the Church, with especial reference to church 
/) affiliation; in March Dr. Cleveland Floyd, 
| Brookline, on the tuberculosis class main- 
tained by this church. This work is of great 
| interest and value. Fifteen or more pa- 
» tients are cared for in their own homes, 
| where they are visited regularly by the nurse 
' employed by the church, and provided with 
' cups and other utensils, and, if necessary, 
1), with blankets and whatever else is needed 
jo) that cannot be procured by the patient. 
The diet is carefully regulated, with a pre- 
@% scribed amount of milk and oil, It is re- 

) quired that most of the time—about twenty 
~ hours of the twenty-four—should be spent 
| out of doors, and the utmost pains are taken 
“ig { topreventinfection. A careful daily record of 
52] his case is kept by each patient, who is thus en- 
couraged to take an intelligent interest in his 
Once a week the mem- 
bers of the class meet at the House of the 
Good Samaritan, to show their records, to 
» be examined and weighed, and to consult 
' the physician provided by the church for 
| further instruction and treatment. The 
class has been very successful, and, so long 
| as the public means of combating the plague 
are so utterly inadequate, the importance of 
| this kind of service is incalculable. 

Work at the Church of the Disciples has 
prospered this winter, and a fine new organ 
~| has just been dedicated. 
| 48The pulpit of the Third Religious Society 
1 of Dorchester, left vacant by the removal 

. of Mr. Holmes to New York, has been filled 
during February by Rev. C. A. Henderson 
_ of Bridgewater, Rev. Pemberton Hale Cres- 
_ sey of Groton, Rev. Robert E. Ramsey, and 
_ Rev. Frederick Preston, whose subject was 
’ “Ten Reasons for being a Unitarian.” The 
‘| Sunday vesper services at this church will 
| be continued through March, and on the 

| 17th will be led by Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes 
| of Dedham. 

_ At the Bulfinch Place Church the usual 
» | activities have increased. Just now a course 
of twelve entertaining lectures illustrated 
with stereopticon views has been completed, 
- and a thirteenth is to be added. 
| At the South Congregational Church Dr. 
“| Hale’s the ‘Citizenship Class,”’ held at noon 
+; during the Sunday-school hour, has been 
notable. The speakers and topics for Febru- 
ary have been: Meyer Bloomfield, Esq., 
| director of the Civic Service House, on 
“Some Truths about Immigration”; Henry 
'| B. Sawyer, Esq., president, and Harry Blake 
_ Taplin, Esq., head resident of Hale House, 
| on “Hale House and the Summer Camp at 
/,| Squam Lake”; and John Graham Brooks, 
president of the National Consumer’s 
League in the United States, on the work 
of the League. On Wednesday, February 
27, a successful dramatic entertainment was 
given by the Social Service Club for the bene- 
fit of the Sloyd Room at Hale House. ‘This 
| elub is the young people’s society of their 

church. The South Friendly Society is com- 
posed of ladies who aid in carrying on the 
church work, and also direct the work of the 
'| eooking and carpentry departments at the 
South End Industrial School. It meets on 
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the third Thursday morning of each month, 
when a box luncheon is served. Hale Club 
has for its object not only the promotion of 
good fellowship among the men of the 
church, but also the strengthening of the 
cause of Unitarianism. The club meets on 
the first Monday evening of each month. The 
branch of the National Alliance (monthly), 
the Post-office Mission Committee (weekly), 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange (bi-monthly), 
and the cutting committee (weekly), give 
ample opportunities for good work to the 
women of the church. As in the Second 
Church, the Cutting Committee buys cloth 
and cuts and prepares garments to be given 
out to women who need the pay, to be made 
up in their homes. ‘The garments are after- 
ward sold for the cost of the material or 
given away for charitable purposes. 

The annual meeting of Barnard Memorial 
showed a good condition in its various lines 
of activity. The great annual festival on 
Washington’s Birthday in Mechanics’ Hall 
is a sight that, once witnessed, never can be 
forgotten. The spirit of Charles Francis 
Barnard, the originator of this children’s 
church, surely must rejoice at the sight of 
the happy and harmonious development of 
the little people in its charge, as shown by 
the picturesque costume dances they give 
so effectively. 

This week the children of Boston have 
another treat in the production of “‘ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” at the Boston Theatre 
March 9, 14, and 16, for the benefit of 
Morgan Memorial. The production has been 
most carefully arranged, and is so unique 
that it cannot fail to please. 

The work at Parker Memorial is being 
carried on along its usual lines by Rev. 
Augustus Tuckerman, who has come to us 
from the Episcopalian ranks. Mr. Tucker- 
man has been in St. Louis for some ten years, 
engaged in a similar work, in which he 
achieved such success that the boys with 
whom he first labored are now the sup- 
porters of the work he has left. Parker 
Memorial stands directly opposite the lot 
upon which during the next two years the, 
Franklin Institute is to rise, and its future 
work will of course be determined in a great 
measure by the line of work which that In- 
stitute will or will not take up. At present 
the indications are that the Franklin will 
provide classes for men only, and in that 
case the field for Parker Memorial is clear. 

An announcement is just issued naming 
the hostesses for the Monday afternoon teas 
at the American Unitarian Association re- 
ception room for the remainder of the sea- 
son, up to and including May 13. In spite 
of the severe weather, from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty have attended these 
receptions, and they have proved happy oc- 
casions for all. 

In reviewing the news of the Unitarian 
churches in Boston this winter, perhaps the 
most significant thing is the spirit of hearty 
good fellowship with other denominations. 
It began with the Thanksgiving service at 
the Second Church when the Congregation 
Adath Israel joined in their worship and the 
Rabbi Fleischer spoke from their pulpit. It 
continued with the union New VYear’s Eve 
service held in the same church, when ten- 
minute addresses were given by the pastors 
of the Mount Vernon and Central Congre- 
gational churches (orthodox), as well as by 
those of the First and Second churches (Uni- 
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tarian). Dr. Crapsey’s enthusiastic recep- 
tion when he preached at Dr. Crothers’s 
church in Cambridge and at Parker Memo- 
rial is another pertinent illustration of the 
working of the spirit; and it is believed that 
the manifestation is by no means ended with 
the Union Lenten services in the Orthodox 
Central Church, as before noted, which ser- 
vices are being led by a Baptist and an 
Episcopalian minister in alternation with 
those of Orthodox and Unitarian churches. 
Is there any other place in the world that has 
reached a stage of such interdenominational 
fellowship as to equal this pulpit hospitality ? 
What a reply this makes to a Southern Post- 
office Mission correspondent who recently 
inquired, ‘‘What do they do in Boston to 
folks who believe like you?” Is not this 
present friendliness one of the most valuable 
results of the life and character of Dr. Hale? 
He, more than any one else in our age, has 
proved to the world the folly of 


“So many men, so many creeds, 
So many paths that creep and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs.” 
FLW. B. 


Rev. Courtland Y. De Normandie. 


On Saturday, February 16, there was a 
gathering of some of the relatives and a num- 
ber of ministerial friends of Rev. C. Y. De 
Normandie of Kingston, Mass., at his home, 
to bring to him their affectionate greetings 
and congratulations on his eightieth birth- 
day, which occurred on that date,—the 
same date, by the way, on which Rev. Francis 
Tiffany attained his fourscore years. It 
was made the occasion of an extra meeting 
of the Plymouth and Bay Association, 
which, considering the inconvenience of a 
Saturday meeting for ministers, was well 
attended. Besides the regular members of 
the Association, there were present the Bap- 
tist and Orthodox Congregational ministers 
of Kingston, and also Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D., a brother of the host, who 
read an interesting sermon at the morning 
meeting. 

Following this meeting a bountiful dinner 
was served, and a very happy hour was spent. 
The moderator of the Association, in a few 
words of introduction, then called upon Rev. 
G. G. Withington of North Easton, who 
had been longest acquainted with Mr. De 
Normandie and was his most intimate friend, 
to give expression to the respect and affec- 
tion in which he was held by his brethren. 
This Mr. Withington did in most admirable 
and appreciative words, at the conclusion 
of which he presented him, in behalf of the 
present and former members of the P. and 
B. Association, with a velvet covered casket, 
containing one hundred and eighty dollars 
in gold, to which some addition was made 
later. Taken utterly by surprise though 
he was, Mr. De Normandie made a fitting re- 
sponse, and another hour of happy social 
converse was spent in which the warmest 
personal congratulations were extended to 
him. He was also generously remembered 
by the Women’s Alliance of his own church, 
and by kindred and friends. 

Mr. De Normandie settled in Kingston in 
October, 1872, and is the longest settled 
minister in the conference with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Chaffin of North Easton. So 
many ministers have come and gone in his 
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vicinity during these thirty-five years that 
he has come to be recognized as peculiarly 
the pastor of that region for many miles 
about; and his earnest and sympathetic 
services have been frequently sought and 
always freely given in houses of mourning, 
where he is most gratefully remembered by 
those who had been cheered by his words 
of hope and faith. 

The writer of this notice is aware how 
easily strong affection may lead us to over- 
praise; but, while on his guard against this, 
he feels bound in simple justice to say that 
for true humility, sincerity, consecrated 
purpose, manly independence, helpfulness, 
and devotion to the high ideals of the Chris- 
tian ministry he can think of no one superior 
to C. Y. De Normandie. He objects to this 
statement, but has to admit that it is the 
ideal he has endeavored to realize. It is a 
pleasure to record what all who know them 
would admit, that Mrs. De Normandie de- 
serves equal praise with hiin,—a helpmeet 
indeed she has always been. 

Mr. De Normandie graduated at Mead- 
ville in 1852, settled in Brooklyn, Conn., 
where he remained until 1856, when, in 
October, he was installed at Fairhaven, Mass., 
where he preached for nearly thirteen years, 
meantime, however, being released for six 
months in the winter of 1865-66 to preach 
in Richmond, Va.; but, before returning 
home, he preached two Sundays at Wilming- 
ton, Del., in consequence of which a Unita- 
rian Society was organized. In April, 1869, 
he settled in Laconia, N.H., but severed his 
connection there in 1872, when he settled in 
Kingston, Mass., his present parish. Hardly 
strong enough now to continue in the full 
discharge of parish duties, it is to be hoped 
that his church may soon make him senior 
pastor and give him an assistant minister, so 
that he may enjoy his well-earned rest and 
freedom from responsibility, so long and 
faithfully borne. W.L. C. 


Dr. Mayo’s Birthday and Work. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, who has the degree 
of LL.D., celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day and sixtieth anniversary of his pro- 
fessional and public life January 31 at 1416 
Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Mayo is a native of Warwick 
in Franklin County, was educated in the 
common and private schools of his day, 
but left Ambherst College in Freshman 
year at twenty-one, because of poor health. 
He became an intimate friend of. Thomas 
Starr King, and with him studied for the 
ministry in Boston with Dr. Hosea Ballou, 
2d, afterward first president of Tufts Col- 
lege. Beginning with a ministry of eight 
yeats to the Universalist Independent 
Christian Society at Gloucester, Rev. Mr. 
Mayo remained in the ministry from 1846 
to 1880 in Cleveland, Albany, Cincinnati, 
_and this city. From 1856 to 1866 he was 
interested in general political and educa- 
tional lecturing in New York and the West. 
In 1880 Dr. Mayo resigned from the Church 
of the Unity in this city to assume his 
“ministry of education in the South,” to 
which he has been devoted for twenty-six 
years, twenty years to a field campaign 
in behalf especially of the public school 
for all classes and both races in every South- 
ern State, This “ministry” has been in 
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co-operation with the State and local au- 
thorities, befriended by the national govern- 
ment and foremost educators of both sec- 
tions, conducted through visitation, in- 


struction of teachers, public lecturing and 


preaching, personal work in legislatures 
and school committees,—free everywhere, 
with the exception of entertainment and 
to some extent of transportation. Dur- 
ing these twenty years Dr. Mayo has trav- 
elled 200,000 miles, and the expense of his 
work has reached $75,000, all collected 
by himself, with no other than personal 
contribution, save for an annual grant for 
several years by the American Unitarian 
Association, Until 1900 Dr. Mayo had taken 
no summer vacation, being engaged at the 
headquarters in Boston in the literary 
work of his mission. In 1893, at the re- 
quest of Dr. William T. Harris, late United 
States Commissioner of Education, - Dr. 
Mayo began writing the first detailed his- 
tory of the American common school, from 
its colonial beginnings in Massachusetts, 
including every State, with especial refer- 
ence to its establishment in all the .ex- 
Confederate States since the close of the 
Civil War. His acquaintance with lead- 
ing educators of that section—especially 
W. P. Johnston of Tulane University in 
Louisiana, Bishop Atticus Haygood of 
Georgia, Gov. Hugh S. Thompson of South 
Carolina, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the 
Peabody fund, Gen. S. C. Armstrong of 
Hampton, and Dr. Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee—offered especial facilities for 
information. Of the six named only Dr. 
Washington survives. During the past six 
years Dr. Mayo has concentrated his at- 
tention upon finishing his work of the 
past fifteen years on the “History of the 
American Common School,” now nearly 
completed, and until 1860 printed in the 
annual reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. He is still busy 
upon it, with the hope of bringing his “min- 
istry’’ to its close by the republication of 
this work as a whole in several volumes. 


The Western Conference. 


Rev. W. M. Backus has reconsidered his 
acceptance of a ‘recent call, and in the 
Western Conference News letter explains 
his action thus:— 


It has been decided that I am to continue 
to live in my suit-case. I have had a dream 
of again becoming a minister and experiencing 
the pleasures of study, reflection, and quiet; 
but I am now awake and realize that I am 
recalled to my post of duty and that I must 
serve. When the directors failed to elect 
my successor, after accepting my resignation, 
I was at once aware of my duty. The 
church of which I had become minister 
released me, and I am now back at the sec- 
retary’s desk. During the weeks of inde- 
cision there has been a perceptible falling 
off in the work, but it can easily be brought 
back to its former efficiency through our 
united work. ‘The secretary is helpless 
without the co-operation of the ministers 
of our churches: his constant endeavor is 
to keep them awake to our opportunity 
as a denomination. I am back to my old 
work with the full conviction that the world 
has more need of our church to-day than 
ever before. Even our own people do not 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il].; and Cor. Franklin and E 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. ” 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarial 7 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in — 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 4 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. . 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, — 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 

cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. F 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 

work. 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence " 
Everett. ‘ 
Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles aba 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Uniall 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the — 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. ‘ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C- 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging ~ 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. — 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 


Stearns. 
SE SE SD | SS 


recognize the full necessity for our work. 

They have a hazy sort of notion that our 

work is done and that the world has come > 
to our way of thinking. Nothing could be 
farther from the mark. It is true that the — 
Protestant churches have become less rigid in — 
their orthodoxy, but that they have become — 
consistently liberal is not true in a single — 
instance. Besides, a cardinal and distin- — 
guishing principle of our church is honesty — 
of expression. We believe in our preachers 
setting forth freely and clearly the truth as” 
they see it. We have in the nature of things — 
no ‘undistinguished heretics.”” We have 
radicals and conservatives, but every one 
honors both classes because we know ia 
to be sincere. 

Now, brethren, I have come back to the 
secretary’s work with fresh enthusiasm and 
courage. I see where we can secure ad- 
herents and strength: I ask that you give, 
as heretofore, your loyal support to this }) 
work, and let us strive together to bring” 
about a more common acceptance of our 


‘ 
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i views which we see and fully know are of 


tis " the highest value to men. In them is all 
|) that is sane and helpful, and it is our bounden 
(duty to share our treasured faith. 


i; 


inl Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 


Notes about Temperance Work, 


The Christian Register was an early pioneer 
_in the movement to bar liquor advertising 
out of its columns. It took this course at 
) considerable financial cost to its publishers, 
| It is interesting to discover how a good cus- 
© tom, once boldly started, tends to prevail. 
Thus we read that in New Hampshire “‘the 
Nashua Telegraph, Claremont Eagle, and 
*st Berlin Independent, each published in a li- 
a cense city, follow this course. Among the 
>) periodicals of national reputation which ex- 

© clude liquor advertising as reprehensible are 
the Century, McClure’s, Munsey’s, Cosmo- 
{| politan, Everybody's, Review of Reviews, 
Success, Harper's Bazar, Saturday Evening 


Post, American Agriculturist, Current Lit- 
} erature, the Critic, Outlook, Independent, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Country 


Gentlemen.”’ 

Doubtless a careful inquiry would estab- 
t= lish a long roll of honor. Presently, nothing 
self else than this course will be respectable any- 
any ‘where. 


r i The Unitarian Temperance Society some 
if time ago published as a leaflet a very re- 
eal tmarkable statement of Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
*+4 by way of expression of his horror at a scene 

~ of vulgar drunkenness that he witnessed 


' +) in Buffalo. He straightway registered a vow 


‘87 that he would have nothing more to do with 
>. a drink that brought men and women to 
‘3% such degradation. The New York De- 
%* fender now publishes as sterling a statement 
‘| from an interview with Gen. Fred. D. Grant, 
* the son of our late President. It is as fol- 
~o!  lows:— 

"Tell the young men through your paper 
= that Gen. Grant does not drink a drop of 
i] liquor—has not for eighteen years—hbe- 
i=) cause he is afraid to drink it. I tried to 
© drink with extreme moderation, because I 
©») knew that alcohol is the worst poison a man 


©) could take into his system; but I found out 
- it was an impossibility to drink moderately. 
Because moderate drinking is a practical 


impossibility, I became an absolute tee- 
| totaler,—a crank, if you please. I will not 
‘allow it even in my house. Drink is the 


7! greatest curse, because practically all crime 
and all disaster are the results of it. Nearly 
every great calamity in the country, barring 
accidents of nature, are due to drink. 
Ninety-five per cent,—I will make it no less, 
| —ninety-five per cent. of desertions and acts 
of lawlessness in the army is due to drink. 
If I could, by offering my body a sacrifice, 
free this country from the fell cancer, the 
demon drink, I’d thank the Almighty for the 
privilege of doing it. If I had the greatest 
appointive powers in the country, no man 
would get even the smallest appointment 
2| from me unless he showed proof of his abso- 
a} lute teetotalism. Asitis, my own appointees, 
the members of my staff, not one of them 
touches a drop. They know better.” 

In answer to a note of inquiry whether 
Gen. Grant is correctly reported in this 
interview, he replies:— 


\ 
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“The article is all right so far as my feel- 
ings are concerned, and I feel sure that the 
greatest cause of misery in the world is the 
excessive use of intoxicants,” 

We find the following in the Scottish Re: 
former from Nansen: ‘‘My experience leads 
me to take a decided stand against the use 
of alcoholic drinks. It is often supposed that, 
even though spirits are not intended for daily 
use, they ought to be taken upon an expedi- 
tion for medicinal purposes. I would readily 
acknowledge this if any one could show me a 
single case in which such a remedy is neces- 
sary; but, till this is done, I shall maintain 
that this pretext is not sufficient, and that 
the best course is to banish alcoholic drinks 
from the list of necessaries for an arctic 
expedition.” CHARLES F, Dove. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Socicty. 
The Outlook. 


The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Sunday-School Society was 
held Monday, March 4, at 25 Beacon Street, 
2 P.M. Present: Messrs. Horton, Lord, 
Lawrance, Metcalf, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. In the absence of the treas- 
urer the president read the monthly state- 
ment which showed a satisfactory condition. 

A report was made concerning the Ex- 
hibits, a full account of which was given in 
the Register of last week. Approval was 
given of this action and the hope expressed 
that there would be still further demands. 

It was stated that Mrs. Beatley would be 
in the field at different times in March, rep- 
resenting the Society, visiting Worcester, 
Leominster, Hopedale, and other places, 
where there could be a convention easily 
held of delegates from neighboring Sunday 
Schools. 

Certain changes in the Book Room were 
described by the president, the effect of 
which, it is hoped, will be to still further 
facilitate the transaction of business. The 
first purpose of the Book Room is the hand- 
ling of the Sunday-School Society’s publi- 
cations and affairs, and the books of the 
Unitarian Association. The miscellaneous 
trade will be developed as far as conditions 
allow. To adjust these two elements 
within the actual means and resources is 
the present aim. 

The desirability of paying the expenses 
of the New England members of the Board, 
who live at some distance, in order to ob- 
tain a full attendance, was considered. 
There seemed to be a favorable opinion 
prevalent, and such a measure may be finally 
passed. 

A report was then made that Miss Poor’s 
lessons, ‘“The Children of the Bible,’’ were 
in preparation, and it is expected they will 
be in shape for printing in the summer. 
The annual meeting, in Anniversary Week, 
was also considered, and various suggestions 
were made of speakers and topics. The 
matter was referred to the Committee on 
Meetings, as usual, accompanied with sug- 
gestions by the directors. Meeting ad- 
journed. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

The responses to our annual appeal for 
contributions continue to be encouraging, 
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We expect to hear from many Sunday 
Schools and churches during March and 
April. Our books close the 1st of May, 
which marks the end of the financial year. 
Among those who have made additions are 
the First Parish, Dorchester, which ‘has 
doubled from $50 to $100. Lynn, Mass.; 
increases $10; Lawrence, Mass., $6; Mel- 
rose, $5. Baltimore has doubled from $5 
to $10; Kennebunk, Me., adds $5; Groton 
doubles from $5 to $10; North Easton gains 
$27, making a sum total of nearly $100. 
There are many others well worth naming, 
if we had space, who are on the ‘‘increase 
list.2? E 
Others make a fine record by giving well 
this year when they gave nothing last year,— 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Monroe, Wis.; Hanska, 
Minn.; Luverne, Minn.; North Society 
(Salem), Revere, Framingham, Grafton, 
Hyde Park, all of Massachusetts; and Boisé, — 
Ida. Acknowledgments of all sources ap- 
pear from time to time in another column, 
and I have simply selected a few at random. 
Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Union Meeting of North and South 
Worcester Federations. 


For the second time in their history the 
young people of the North and South Worces- 
ter Federations joined forces and held a 
union meeting on Friday, February 22, at 
the South Memorial Church, Worcester. 

At 10.30 o’clock Mr. William H. Keith 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 


rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
“Undertaker Boston.” 
George H. Waterman 


Cable address, 


Frank S. Waterman 


CREMATION 


The Massachusetts Cremation Society main- 
tains and operates a Crematory on Walk Hill Street, 
Forest Hills, Boston, open for inspection daily, 9 to 5, for 
cremation at any time. A Columbarium is provided for 
the ashes of persons who have been cremated. For cre- 
mation no special inquiry or arrangement is necessary, as 
every undertaker understands it, and will carry out instruc- 
tions. 

The Society does what it can to advocate Pecmen as 
the only rational mode of disposal of the dead. For liter- 
ature, information, etc., apply to Room 517, 60 State St., 
Boston. 


A VISITING COMPANION, reader. and amanu- 
ensis will serve an invalid or aged person two hours 

daily or alternate days. Excellent references. Address 

“PB care Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


W HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’?? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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offered a few well-chosen words of welcome, 
which were responded to by Rev. G. C. 
Duncan of Clinton for the North Federation 
and by President Edward R. Skinner for 
the South Federation. 

Then followed an address by Mr. Harold 
G. Arnold, president of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union, on “The Needs 
and Duties of the Young People,’’ empha- 
sizing the relation of the young people to the 
Church, what it can do for them, and what 
they can do for it; for we surely have the 
- future of the Church in our hands. We 
should study the history of our church, 
learn wherein and why we differ from others, 
and why we stand alone; for there are rea- 
sons for all these things. 

The older people should take a more vital 
interest in the affairs of the young, and not 
place discouragements in their way, while 
the young people must learn to appreciate 
the worth of the Church and give to it earnest 
devotion, enthusiasm, and consecration. 
In our guilds and federations we can be 
more alive and awake to the needs of the 
hour, and in this way gain the confidence 
of those older, and often put fresh courage 
into their hearts and minds. Mr. Arnold 
left with his hearers, besides the thought of 
co-operation, the lesson that one gains only 
what one puts into a thing after all. 

After this came an address by Rev. Robert 
F, Leavens of Boston, who referred to the 
work carried on in his own Arlington Street 
Church in trying to make strangers in Bos- 
ton feel at home by having a Sunday evening 
service especially adapted to them, with 
many spirited hymns, good music, and an 
open discussion, after which comes a bit of 
social intercourse. Interwoven through all 
this is the spirit of co-operation. 

Following a devotional service, led by 
Rev. George W. Solley of Winchendon, who 
spoke briefly of God’s nearness to us in times 
of meditation and prayer, came intermission 
and a box luncheon with coffee served by 
the Worcester friends. 

The afternoon session opened at two o’clock 
with a short praise service, after which Mr. 
Richard Newman of Hopedale read a paper 
on “Friendship, Love, and Loyalty.” Be- 
ginning with the qualities which go to make 
up friendship and love, true friendship and 
love meaning loyalty to each other, Mr. 
Newman went on to religious loyalty, urg- 
ing his audience to a more devout Unitarian 
loyalty. 

Reports from the various societies repre- 
sented were next in order and showed what 
the different organizations were accom- 
plishing in the several towns and cities of 
Worcester County. 

Rev. George W. Kent of Providence, R.I., 
in a complimentary way spoke of the great 
strength and earnestness of purpose he had 
observed in our young people, even though 
our ranks were far from full, going on to tell 
at length of the conditions both in England 
and America that made child labor neces- 
sary years ago and still make it possible 
to-day. Mr. Kent pleaded with his audi- 
ence to protest against this curse and urged 
loyalty to these down-trodden little ones. 

At the close there was considerable dis- 
cussion on this subject of child labor, and a 
resolution was drawn up and unanimously 
adopted that the representatives to Con- 
gress. be petitioned to urge the enactment 
of the bill for the protection of children 
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under fifteen years from®the wrongs and 
cruelty of child labor, with its inevitable 
degradation of future American citizens. 

The resolution will be copied and sent to 
every Massachusetts representative in Wash- 
ington as well as to Senators Crane and 
Lodge. 

Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, pastor of 
Memorial Church, closed the meeting with 
a few words of thanks to the delegates for 
their presence. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted, March 20, by Rev. 
E. R. Shippen of Dorchester. 


The installation of Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes will take place in the Church of the 
Messiah, New York City, Sunday evening, 
March 24, at 7.30. 


A short Lenten service will be held each 
Thursday afternoon through Lent in the First 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets. The service begins at 4.30, and all 
are cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston will be held in 
the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, at 7 P.M., Monday, March 18. 
Subject, ‘‘The Need of a New Edition of the 
Bible,” presented by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. 
Dr. W. H. Lyon will open the discussion. 


There will be an historical meeting in 
the First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
Mass., on Sunday evening, March 17, at 
eight o’clock. The First Church in Dor- 
chester will present to the First Church in 
Xoxbury a chair once belonging to the 
ipostle Eliot. Addresses will be made 
by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. James 
De Normandie. The pews on the left hand 
of the broad aisle upon entering the church 
will be reserved for the Dorchester Church. 


The next meeting of the South Middlesex 
Conference will be held in First Church 
Somerville, Mass. (Rev. W. H. Pierson, min- 
ister), on Wednesday, March 27. The after- 
noon session will begin at three o’clock, and 
will be devoted to an informal discussion of 
“Religion and Health.” The evening ses- 
sion will begin at seven o’clock. Addresses 
will be made on ‘‘The Immanence of God” 
by Rev. George W. Kent of Providence, Mr. 
William Bates, superintendent of schools in 
Cambridge, and Rev. John M. Wilson of 
Lexington. 


Miss Elizabeth Ethel Maynard and Mr. 
George Browning Spurr of the graduating 
class of the Meadville Theological School, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, are 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of the 
National Conference, at the expiration of 
six months after the date of their acceptance 
by this committee, they will be received into 
full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the execu- 
tive committee shall take adverse action. 
Fellowship granted March 6, 1907. George 
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H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred C. Nicker- 
son, Committee. 


Churches. 


BERLIN, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Frank R. Gale: The society observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of its church building, March 1. Rey. 
W. C. Litchfield, pastor of the society when 
the church was built, delivered the sermon, 
and gave reminiscences of the building of 
the church and of his stay in Berlin. The 
pastor gave an address of welcome. Rev. 
J. F. Porter, Rev. G. F. Pratt, and Rev. 
A. E. Wilson, former pastors of the society, 
followed with interesting addresses. Letters 
were read from Rev. Granville Pierce, Rev. 
Francis Thacher, and Rev. A. C. Roys, who 
have also been settled here in former years, 
Luncheon was served in Carter Hall. Min- 
isters and delegates from surrounding par- 
ishes were present. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—South Parish 
Church, Rev. Dudley R. Child: In this old 
church a strong nucleus of faithful workers 
gives steady support and inspiration to the 
minister. The number of regular attendants 
is increasing, and since the first of the year 
a few have been formally admitted to mem- 
bership in the church. The different so- 
cieties are well organized and active. Their 
efforts are directed chiefly toward meeting 
the running expenses of the church and 
providing for needed permanent improve- 
ments. It is interesting to note the cordial 
co-operation between these societies. They 
work for each other, as well as for the com- 
mon object. Relations with the other 
churches in town are very friendly, and the 
people attend each other’s suppers and en- 
tertainments, buy at each other’s sales; and 
the Roman Catholic Church is cleaned with 
dusters made and sold by our ladies at their 
annual fair. The Universalists in the sur- 
rounding towns have offered much good 
fellowship which has taken the form of rallies, 
union meetings, and exchanges by the min- 
isters. We are growing in appreciation of 
the true meaning and value of worship, and 
are trying to enhance the dignity and worth 
of our morning service. To this end the 
church has voted to buy and use the latest 
edition of the combined Service and Hymn 
Book published by the American Unitarian 
Association. 


DIGHTON, Mass.—Pedobaptist Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. A. J. Rich: After three 
months’ absence from his pulpit on account of 
a severe illness, the pastor preached last Sun- 
day to a good audience, and received warm 
welcome and congratulations on his return 
to health and to his accustomed work. ‘The 
church has been kept open all winter, and its 
activities undiminished. Mr. Rich has been 
the minister for nearly eight years, during 
which time there has been a growing condi- 
tion of religious interest and of harmony 
in the church, as also among the several 
churches of the place, Union meetings are 
held quarterly, and there is often an inter- 
change of courtesies between the pastors and 
the people of unusual and happy import. 


KaLAMazoo, Micu.—People’s  Churct 

3 1, 

Rey. Joseph P. MacCarthy: Sermon topics for 
the morning services in March have been 
announced as follows: “Luther Burbank 
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 Co-operating with God”; “Count ‘Tolstoy, 
| an Exemplar of Primitive Christianity”; 
“Pope Pius X. and the Church in France,”’ 
_ “Booker T. Washington and the Negro Prob- 
/ lem,” “Jesus and the Resurrection Life.” 
| For the evening services the topics are: “A 
Religion without Fear,’ ‘‘Men believed to 
) have been Sons of God,” “The New Thought 
Bible,’ “Jesus’ Wilderness Experience and 
_ Ours” (repeated by request of the board of 
_ Trustees). Easter Sunday-school Festival. 


: KEOKUK, Ja.—First Unitarian Society, 
’ Rev. M. Rowena Morse, Ph.D., became 
| minister of this society last September. She 
has proven most efficient and satisfactory. 
Her sermons are practical, well thought out, 
classical, and helpful, leading all who hear 
and think to better living and higher ideals. 
_ Out of the pulpit she gives a series of lectures 
» to an art class once a week. The present 
subject is the Renaissance of Italian Art. The 
class numbers about sixty. Many of them 
ate not of the Unitarian fold. She has also 
spoken to the Civics Division of the Women’s 
Club, and at the meetings of the Alliance 
has given talks of great interest that are 
much appreciated. She is a great aid in our 
Sunday-school by her presence and through 
useful suggestions. There still lingers some 
prejudice against women preachers, yet this 
is not insurmountable. The society regards 
itself fortunate in securing the services of 
this talented and energetic minister. The 
average attendance at public service has 
somewhat increased, and the promise is ex- 
cellent. As in other fields and other liberal 
churches, no marked growth is expected 
from the outside. Keeping our own and 
growing from the Sunday-school are the de- 
sirable matter, withal spreading the gospel 
of salvation by character. Great peace and 
harmony, with united and untiring effort, 
mark this society, and under the ministry of 
Dr. Morse, too, are full of confidence. 


: 

. 5 

F| YouNGstown, Ounio.— First Unitarian 
©) Church: Rev. Wayland Lewis Beers, whose 
+) labors as a minister and an organizer are 
** seen in the churches in Gouverneur, N.Y., 
©) and near by, which he recently left to become 
©) pastor of the churches in this city and New 
©) Castle, Pa., under the direction of the Ameri- 
*) can Unitarian Association, was installed 
© Sunday, March 3. The service took place 
*) in the morning at New Castle, President 
*! Francis C. Southworth of Meadville Theolog- 


©) ical Seminary delivering the sermon,—a most 
inspiring and uplifting effort,—and Rev. Mr. 
el Foulke of the Methodist church giving the 
address of welcome. ‘The service in Youngs- 
town took place in the evening in Rodef 


Cl Sholem Temple, in which the congregation 
WF worships regularly by arrangement entered 
tw into some months ago, the temple being 
‘| nearly filled by members of the congrega- 
/| tion and many friends, who witnessed a ser- 
y vice that will long linger in memory as a 


i! most happy and inspiring occasion, looked for- 
j ward to by members of the church who have 
at no time lost faith in the success of the 
movement started nearly two years ago by 
| _ Rev. Leon A. Harvey, now of Flatbush 
i} church, Brooklyn, notwithstanding discour- 
| agements, the greatest of which was the 
failure of a similar movement some fifteen 
}| years ago, when the Association lent its efforts 
to Pittsburg, then no more promising field 
than Youngstown, now a city of nearly 
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70,000 and the centre of a large and populous 
field without a liberal church. At the ser- 
vice here in the evening the invocation was 
by President Southworth. Rev. W. H. 
Fish of Meadville read the Scriptures and 
offered the prayer of installation. Rev. 
Minot O. Simons of the Cleveland church 
delivered the sermon, which must have the 
effect of placing the Unitarians in their true 
light before the people. He traced its be- 
ginning in England, and showed how changes 
have come about with time, beliefs once held 
to by the great body of Christians no longer 
being held, there being a gradual coming 
upon ground long held by Unitarians. Presi- 
dent Southworth gave the charge to the 
minister, contrasting the ideas of the origin 
of the church,—the one, that it had its be- 
ginning in the authority of a book and the 
decrees of councils; the other, that it began 
when a man, believing himself to have a 
mission to humanity, walked by the shore of 
an inland lake and called the fishermen to a 
life of service. ‘“‘Why another church?” 
said President Southworth. Then he told 
why, because in no other pulpit in the city, 
and only in the one in which he stood, could 
such a sermon as that delivered by Mr. 
Simons be delivered, and that was through 
the hospitality of the temple people. Rabbi 
Grossman of the temple gave the address of 
welcome to the city, extending a most cordial 
greeting to the new pastor as the representa- 
tive of a larger and broader faith, and he did 
not omit to welcome him on personal grounds, 
because of the high ideals which he brings 
to the work. The rabbi paid a tribute to the 
Unitarian faith when he referred to the 
reverence characteristic of it. 


The Man who was Obstinate. 


There was once a man who, in his youth, 
had several beautiful friendships. They 
were all covered with buds and blossoms, 
and he thought he had never seen any with 
such hardy roots. By and by, as he grew 
older, some of them withered a little, and 
one even died down entirely, so that he was 
on the point of throwing it away. But he 
was very fond of things that grow, and it 
hurt him to destroy anything that had ever 
had one green leaf: so he watered the 
earth where the root was, and kept on 
watering it, and made sure it was in the 
sun whenever there was a ray to be seen. 

“Why do you keep that unsightly thing?” 
people would say to him. “It’s as dead asa 
door nail. Didn’t you know that?” 

“Is it, do you think?” the man would 
ask; for he not only loved to make things 
grow, but he had something many of us call 
obstinacy. “Well, perhaps it is. But it 
hasn’t rained much lately, I think Vl 
keep on watering it.” 

As time went on, he found he had other 
newer friendships, because he seemed to be 
a great man to accumulate that kind of 
thing. Some of them turned out well, 
great, strong, hardy growing plants, and 
some turned out ill. 

“Do you like the color of that?’ people 
would say to him, when one put out an 
ugly bloom. 

Then the man would look at it thought- 
fully, but he would never express his mind. 
There was something about friendships that 


3if 
kept him from telling exactly what he 
thought of them, even to himself. And it 
cannot be denied that he was better at 
guarding than at selecting, and that, in the 
beginning, almost any thrifty-looking plant 
could impose upon him, 

“Well,” said he, ‘“‘mayhe it will look better 
to you if I put it in this light.” And then 
he would turn it about until the sun fell 
on it at exactly the right slant, and some- 
times,.for a minute or two, he could actually 
make you believe you were looking at the- 
most beautiful blossom in the world. - 

Still it was true that many of his friend- 
ships gave him only trouble, and that, in 
his moments of heavy-heartedness, he was — 
sure somebody else could have taken care of 
them far better than he. 

After a good many years the man died, 
and immediately he was taken into a pleas- 
ant place where it was all growth and bloom. 

“What is this?’ he asked. “Isit heaven?’ 

The one who had met him when he came. 
smiled a little. ; 

“That is what they always ask,” said he. 

“But is it?” said the man, 

“Well,” said the other, “that is one name 
for it. You can call it what you like.” 

“T never saw so much color,’ said the 
man, He delighted in color. “And cer- 
tainly I never smelled anything so sweet.” 

“Look about you,” said the other. ‘Don’t. 
you see what the color and the sweetness 
come from?” 

There were his friendships all about him, 
and they were so full of bud and blossom, 
their leaves were so shiny, and they nodded 
their heads so in the sun and rustled so in 
the breeze, that he would never have known | 
them. And the one that had seemed to be — 
dead was the tallest and most beautiful of 
all. 

“Why,” said he, “‘they never looked like 
that before!’ 

“No,” said the other, ‘‘they were never 
quite like that. And they never would have 
been if you hadn’t taken such care of them.”’ 

“Well,” said the man, ‘‘then perhaps it 
pays to be obstinate.” 

“Obstinate?”’ said the other. 
what you call it 2” 

“Why, don’t you call.it so?’ asked the 
man. 

“Well, you can call it that if you like, 
we have a different name for it here.”’— 
Alice Brown, in the Atlantic. 


“Ts* that 


Forty years ago there was not a single 
trout in all the length and breadth of New ' 
Zealand. ‘To-day New Zealand trout are 
famous all over the world for their size and 
numbers, and thousands of fishermen go 
every year to New Zealand. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used te give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. a. 
Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. : 
Applications solicited from families within fort miles ef 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, 7reas. 
Parker B. Fleld, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Bosten. 
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Pleasantries. 


Dogmatic Teacher: ‘‘Mary, make a sen- 
tence with ‘dogma’ as subject.” Mary 
(after careful thought): “The dogma has 
three puppies.’’—Chronicle. 


The art of bathos is tolerably well illus- 
trated by the exclamation of a French critic 
before an English artist’s canvas: “C’est 
superbe! C’est magnifique! C’est pretty 
well!”’—Household Words. 


Not Fair—A little boy was fishing, and, 
drawing in his line, found that the bait had 
been taken off without result, whereupon 
he burst into tears and said, “It’s cheat- 
ing!’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


‘“‘Oh, please, ’m, th’ noo parson’s called 
to see you.” ‘Very well, Mary. I hope 
you’ve shown him in, and asked him to sit 
down?” ‘Oh, yes, ’m. Ah’ve loosed ’im 
into the drawing-room.”’—Punch. 


“What is the use of the vermiform ap- 
pendix?’’ asked the teacher of the class in 
physiology. ‘‘The vermiform appendix,” 
promptly answered Tommy Tucker, “‘is 
useful to keep things out of.”—Trabune. 


Cardinel Wiseman was of rotund pro- 
portions, and he used to relate, with great 
gusto, that, when he was staying at Lord 
Clifford’s house, one of the maid-servants, 
who had been told that his proper title was 
“Your Eminence,” used to say, as she 
dropped her reverential courtesy, ‘“‘Yes, 
your Immense.” 


A small boy was ambitious to be considered 
a skilful artist, which he was not. He drew 
on the blackboard a long, shapeless some- 
thing, and, when asked what it was, replied, 
“Tt’s the tail of a dreadful dragon.” “But 
where’s the dragon?” ‘Oh, it wouldn’t 
do to draw him, he’s such a dreadful dragon.” 
New Gentury journal. 


A Syllabic Slip —Dr. Carpenter was noted 
for the quickness of his wit, and it was a 
common saying in the town in which he 
lived that he always had an answer ready 
when it was required. He was once intro- 
duced as ‘‘Dr. Carter.” Immediately his 
friend saw his error, and corrected himself. 
“Never mind,” said the doctor: ‘‘it’s only 
a slip of the pen.” 


Speaker Reed wished to see a man on some 
pending legislation, and telegraphed for him 
to come to Washington. The man took the 
first train available, but a washout on the road 
made it impossible for the train to proceed 
further toward its destination. Going to a 
telegraph station, he sent this despatch to the 
speaker: ‘“Washout on line. Can’t come.” 
When Reed read the message, he sent back 
this reply, ‘‘Buy a new shirt, and come any- 
way.” —Exchange. 


A young American girl crossed the Atlantic 
with one of the pompous captains who mag- 
nify their office. Meeting him on the prome- 
nade deck the second morning out, the young 
girl smiled and said, ‘“‘Do you think this fine 
weather will last?”? ‘The captain reddened 
and swelled with rage at being addressed in 
that familiar way. He frowned at the girl 
and said in a bitter, sneering voice: ‘‘I don’t 
know. You’d better go and ask the cook.’’ 
“Oh,” said the girl, smiling pleasantly, “I 
beg a thousand pardons. I thought I was 


addressing the cook.” 
HURCH 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 ooscsesccescesccccccce $40,702,691.55 
TrABIitiEs’ BP e.csd Eacdasess py onare 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D, F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


~ « »« PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS 


8 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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> 
Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, © 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 

and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS _ 
Oldest in New England. : 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxtord 
Educational, a 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
NATHL T. 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. _ 


MR. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
acDuffie School 

FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts © 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty — 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. — 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- — 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college — 
preparation, or a general education. a 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it — 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and — 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., — 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


a 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
sas ANDOVER, N.H. 
AUnitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. F 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 5 


F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCH 
For Boys. Location high and dry. tBdes Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific acueet god business ae ea in separate build- 
ing. ress Dr. ° ° EK 
Hall, Wellesley Hills. Mass,’ Ck Ridge 


Individual 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL, Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W. Wenprs. Price3scents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. 
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